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INTRODUCTORY  NOT£^ 

After  the  war  we  shall  face  the  question  of  how  to  handle  the 
responsibility  for  all  those  individuals  and  families  who  must  go 
through  a  period  of  readjustment  following  the  return  to  peacetime 
order.  The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  in  the  fall  of  1939 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Long-Range  Work  and  Relief  Policies  to 
examine  the  many  problems  raised  by  the  greatly  expanded  public 
activity  designed  to  meet  the  challenge  to  our  national  security 
caused  by  lack  or  inadquacy  of  jobs  or  income;  it  was  also  responsible 
for  development  of  recommendations  for  long-range  policy  in  this 
field.  The  membership  of  the  Committee  includes  recognized 
authorities  and  experts  in  both  governmental  and  private  welfare 
and  security  agencies,with  a  wide  variety  of  background,  knowledge, 
and  experience.  The  work  of  the  Committee  was  carried  out  by  a 
special  technical  staff  and  the  accumulation  and  analysis  of  a  great 
amount  of  data  was  made  possible  by  the  continuous  cooperation 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  administrators,  and  of  private  welfare 
agencies.  The  Committee  has  completed  its  study  and  presented 
a  omanimous  report,  which  the  Board  has  issued  under  the  title 
"Security,  Work,  and  Relief  Policies." 

As  a  guide  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  lie  ahead,  the 
following  pages  reproduce  from  the  lai^  report  the  Introduction 
by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  the  Conmiittee's  rec- 
ommendations on  general  policy,  and  Chapter  XIX  which  sum- 
marizes its  specific  proposals.  The  complete  table  of  contents  for 
the  full  report  of  the  Conmiittee  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
pamphlet. 
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TOWARD  SECURITY 


INTRODUCTION 

For  many  centuries  and  in  many  lands,  the  problem 
of  social  security  has  challenged  the  best  efforts  of 
man.  In  our  occidental  world  the  profound  changes 
of  the  industnal  revolution  loosed  technological  and 
social  forces  which  made  it  impossible  for  either  the 
family  or  the  churches  to  do  the  necessary  job  of 
caring  for  the  needy,  even  when  aided  by  other  vol- 
untary associations.  Our  own  governments,  which 
had  been  called  upon  to  guarantee  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  and  to  defend  our  borders,  have 
now  also  been  called  upon  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen 
the  right  to  his  place  as  a  worker  and  the  right  to 
income  received  under  conditions  compatible  with  self- 
respect  when  he  is  unable  to  work. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  public  aid  policies  are 
adopted  by  our  governments,  for  without  social  and 
economic  security  there  can  be  no  true  guarantee  of 
freedom.  Our  efforts  to  establish  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  not  effective  unless  and 
until  they  rest  on  a  firm  foundation  of  social  and 
economic  security. 

As  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  has  re- 
viewed the  report  and  recommendations  of  its  Teclmical 
Committee  on  Long  Range  Work  and  Relief  Policies,  it 
has  been  impressed  with  the  continuing  struggle  to  keep 
our  actions,  both  personal  and  governmental,  in  line 
with  our  ideals. 

This  report  is  concerned  particularly  with  making 
adequate  provision  for  those  who  have  no  ^eans  of 
livelihood  or  only  inadequate  means.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  suffering  are  personal  in  character.  These 
must  be  dealt  with  as  personal  problems.  The  physi- 
cian, the  social  worker,  the  teacher,  and  the  churchman 
have  important  roles  in  meeting  the  needs  of  people 
who  suffer  from  personal  maladjustment.  But  the  suf- 
fering which  o^nes  from  economic  maladjustment  is 
just  as  real  as  that  which  comes  from  personal.  We 
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TOWARD  SECURITY 


INTRODUCTION 

For  many  centuries  and  in  many  lands,  the  problem 
of  social  security  has  challenged  the  best  efEorts  of 
man.  In  our  occidental  world  the  profound  changes 
of  the  industrial  revolution  loosed  technological  and 
social  forces  which  made  it  impossible  for  either  the 
family  or  the  churches  to  do  the  necessary  job  of 
caring  for  the  needy,  even  when  aided  by  other  vol- 
untary associations.  Our  own  governments,  which 
had  been  called  upon  to  gu arantee  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  and  to  defend  our  borders,  have 
now  also  been  called  upon  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen 
the  right  to  his  place  as  a  worker  and  the  rig^ht  to 
income  received  under  conditions  compatible  with  self- 
respect  when  he  is  unable  to  work. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  public  aid  policies  are 
adopted  by  our  governments,  for  without  social  and 
economic  security  there  can  be  no  true  guarantee  of 
freedom.  Our  efforts  to  establish  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  not  effective  unless  and 
until  they  rest  on  a  firm  foundation  of  social  and 
economic  security. 

As  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  has  re- 
viewed the  report  and  recommendations  of  its  Technical 
Conunittee  on  Long  Bange  Work  and  Belief  Policies,  it 
has  been  impressed  with  the  continuing  struggle  to  keep 
our  actions,  both  personal  and  governmental,  in  line 
with  our  ideals. 

This  report  is  concerned  particularly  with  making 
adequate  provision  for  those  who  have  no  ^neans  oi 
livelihood  or  only  inadequate  means.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  suffering  are  personal  in  character.  These 
must  be  dealt  with  as  personal  problems.  The  physi- 
cian, the  social  worker,  the  teacher,  and  the  churchman 
have  important  roles  in  meeting  the  needs  of  people 
who  suffer  from  personal  maladjustment.  But  the  suf- 
fering which  comes  from  econamic-jnaladjustment  is 
just  as  real  as  that  which  comes  from  personal.  We 


shall  not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  grappled  with  and 

succeeded  in  changing  those  phases  of  our  life  which 
must  be  adjusted  if  our  need  of  minimuTn  security  for 
all  is  to  be  met. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  a  complete  system  of 
social  security  would  ultimately  have  tibie  efEect  of  dis- 
couraging self-reliance  and  even  fostering  unemploy- 
ment by  destroying  the  incentives  to  industry,  by  re- 
moving the  rough  but  salutary  influence  of  discipline. 
There  are  doubtless  some  marginal  persons  who  would 
deliberately  choose  to  avoid  work  even  if  guaranteed 
a  minimum  subsistence.  But  these  must  be  balanced 
against  the  millions  of  cases  where  deep  anxiety,  haunt- 
ing fear  of  want,  acute  suffering  and  distress  blight  and 
sear  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  and  children,  too. 
Most  of  the  drifting  souls  are  those  on  whom  the  door 
of  hope  has  been  closed  either  by  nature's  equipment 
or  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  unkind  social 
experience.  The  cure  for  this  lies  in  the  cause.  We 
must  and  do  assume  tiiat  the  bulk  of  mankind  who  are 
able  to  work  are  willing  to  work,  and  that  they  will 
strive  for  something  more  than  a  doghouse  subsistence 
on  a  dole.  Discipline  that  is  enforced  by  deprivation 
of  the  elementary  necessities  of  life,  the  discipline  of 
cold,  hunger,  illness,  should  not  be  permitted  to  oper- 
ate below  the  level  of  a  minimum  standard  of  security, 
certainly  not  in  a  land  of  plenty  where  there  is  enough 
to  go  around.  Above  that  level,  it  is  not  fear  but  hope 
that  moves  men  to  greater  expenditures  of  effort,  to 
ingenuity  and  emulation,  to  sharp  struggle  for  tiie 
values  they  seek  in  life — ^hope  set  in  a  framework  of 
justice,  liberty,  fair  play,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  gains 
of  civilization. 

Four  main  points  seem  to  need  emphasis : 
First,  that  our  economy  must  provide  work  for  all 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  Included  in  this 
is  a  special  r^ponsibility  for  an  adequate  youth  pro- 
gram which  should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  gov- 
ernmental undertaking  to  establish  security.  This 
will  be  peculiarly  ia*ue  in  the  post-war  period. 

Second,  that  for  great  numbers  whose  work  is  inter- 
rtq»ted,  the  social  insurances  must  carry  much  of  the 
load  of  providing  adequate  income. 
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Third,  that  where  the  insurances  or  work  policies 
fail  to  take  care  of  an  interruption  in  income,  adequate 
guarantees  of  minimum  aid  and  assistance  must  be 
given  both  to  individuals  and  families  through  a  gen- 
eral public  assiStan^^stem. 

Fourth,  that  where  adequate  services  essential  to  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the  population  are 
not  available,  public  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
development  of  such  services. 

But  no  one  of  this  series  of  proposals  should  be 
expected  to  solve  the  problem  of  insecurity.  Taken 
together  they  constitute  a  rounded  and  integrated  pro- 
gram.   Any  one  of  them  standing  alone  can  be  criti- 
cized as  inadequate,  and  properly  so.  Unfortunately, 
complete  and  well-rounded  programs  seldom  can  be 
adopted  at  one  time.   Living  is  so  complicated  and  our 
system  so  intricate  that  to  change  it  except  step  by  step 
may  create  stresses  more  serious  than  the  evils  the 
program  is  designed  to  correct.   The  program  sug- 
gested here  is  not  of  that  kind.   It  is  all  within  tiie 
realm  of  practical  realization. 
Looking  at  these  main  points  more  closely : 
I.  There  must  be  work  for  ail  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work.   We  all  accept  this  principle.   In  our 
industrial  society  the  limits  to  what  one  individual  can 
do  by  himself  are  circiunscribed.   The  day  when  in- 
dividuals and  small  businesses  completely  dominated 
the  economic  scene  is  gone.    The  great  centers  of  ini- 
tiative and  work  creation  are  found  in  corporate  or 
governmental  enterprises.    Such  enterprises  are  pri- 
vate, quasi  public,  and  public.    The  governments 
(cities,  counties,  States  and  Federal  bureaus  and 
courts),  in  addition  to  their  job  as  suppliers  of  serv- 
ices, perform  integrating  and  regulating  functions  in 
the  field  of  employment. 

We  can  have  work  for  all,  and  we  can  have  much 
higher  levels  of  income,  particularly  for  the  lowest 
income  groups.  Full  employment  makes  possible  these 
higher  income  levels,  and  without  full  employment 
such  levels  are  impossible.  The  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  has  repeatedly  stated  its  conclusion, 
based  on  careful  study  of  American  resources,  that  full 
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employment  and  high  national  iiicome  are  indispensable 
parts  of  the  American  goals  for  which  we  strive.^ 

But  full  employment  and  high  national  income  can 
be  achieved  only  if  national  and  international  policies 
are  followed  which  will  make  for  these  objectives. 
For  example,  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  our  interna- 
tional trade  creates  such  a  small  percentage  of  our 
national  income  that  we  could  f or^o  it  without  seri- 
ous damage.  But  a  "small  percentage"  of  our  national 
income  is  of  the  magnitude  of  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars. And  roughly  speaking  it  ti^es  a  million  work^ 
to  produce  a  billion  and  a  quarter  or  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  of  national  income.  So  a  reduction 
of  a  "small  percentage"  of  the  national  income  as  a 
result  of  our  international  trade  policy  may  cut  the 
national  income  by  several  billions  and  result  in  re- 
lated reductions  in  the  volume  of  employment  Bead- 
justments  affecting  employment  and  income  for  mil- 
lions of  people  are  not  easy  to  achieve. 

As  a  further  example,  it  should  be  noted  that  fiscal 
policies  are  of  major  significance  in  achieving  and 
maintaining  full  employment.  A  shift  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  the  Federal  budget  can  mean  employment 
or  unemployment  for  a  million  workers  whose  jobs 
are  dependent  on  government  initiative.  A  shift  in 
the  burden  of  taxes  from  low-income  groups  to  high- 
income  groups  can  mean  the  difference  between  contin- 
uous aetiyity  and  interruption  of  activity ;  it  can  mean 
employment  or  unemployment. 

As  still  another  example  of  the  many-sided  problem 
of  establishing  full  employment  and  high  levels  of 
income,  we  might  refer  to  some  of  the  issues  in  labor 
relations  policy.  What  can  be  done  to  encourage  the 
-  types  of  policies  which  will  stimulate  employment  3 
Statesmanlike  union  leaders  and  managers  have  studied 
their  joint  problems  from  this  standpoint.  But  too 
often  £he  struggle  for  power  between  management  and 
labor  or  between  rival  labor  organizations  has  pushed 
these  major  problems  of  income  and  employment  into 
ths  background. 

1  See  National  Resources  Development  Report  for  1942 ;  After  the  War — 
Full  Employment  (1042)  :  Development  of  Resources  and  Stabilization 
of  Employment  in  the  United  States  (1941)  ;  Economic  Effects  of  Federal 
Public  Works  Expenditures  (1940) ;  Structure  of  the  American  Economy 
(1939),  etc.,  etc 
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The  same  issue  has  been  at  stake  in  our  years  of 

struggle  over  antitrust  policy.  When  does  monopolis- 
tic power  restrict  employment,  opportunity,  and  the 
expansion  of  national  income?  When  does  competi- 
tion become  destructive  of  labor  standards  and  produce 
poverty  and  wage  slav^  instead  of  fulL  employment 
and  high  incomes? 

Examination  of  other  fields  of  policy  would  quickly 
iBdicate  their  relation^ps  to  full  ^ployment. 

When  the  Board  endorses  the  recommendations  for  a 
Federal  work  program  made  by  its  Technical  Conunitt^, 
it  is  m<Nre  concerned  witii  the  result  tJian  the  details  of 
organization.  A  work  program  was  part  of  the  early 
FEKA  relief  undertaking  which  was  administered  by 
tbB  non-Federal  governments*  WPA  itself,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  government,  was  part  of  a  larger 
work  program.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when 
imagination  is  used  a  work  program  can  be  modified  to 
fit  the  changing  demands  of  growing  employment  and 
the  requir^ents  of  a  nation  moving  into  an  all-out 
effort  to  arm  itself  for  protection.  Programs  were 
adjusted  to  provide  services  where  local  government 
was  weak  and  where  individuals  could  not  help  them- 
selves.  A  work  program  can  be  carried  out  by  finan- 
cial grants  to  local  governments  or  by  a  Federal  work 
agency  administering  a  multitude  of  projects.  At  • 
times  competition  may  arise  between  agencies  engaged 
in  the  same  kinds  of  projects.  Such  competiticm  may 
well  be  encouraged  just  as  we  encourage  competition 
in  private  industry,  and  should  be  limited  only  when 
duplication  becomes  wasteful.  At  differrat  times  and 
at  different  places  varied  methods  must  be  used.  But 
we  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  government  in- 
itiative both  in  stimulating  sound  general  policies  and 
in  carrying  out  a  work  program  if  the  broad  objectives 
of  security  are  to  be  achieved. 

II.  While  full  employment  is  necessary  to  high 
lev^  of  national  income,  even  full  employment  does 
not  establish  that  continuity  of  income  which  indi- 
viduals and  families  must  have.  A  considerable  num- 
of  our  people  reach  advanced  years  unable  to 
work  and  in  need  of  income.  Nearly  all  have  time 
^^between  jobs"  for  which  they  are  unable  to  provide. 
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Sickness  or  disability  tL-om  various  causes  interrupts 
tihe  steady  flow  of  income  of  others. 

Military  service  has  long  been  recogniTOd  as  estab- 
lidiing  a  claim  against  the  Government,  and  pensions 
and  ^>ecial  insarance  rights  have  been  a  part  of  our 
system  for  many  years.  More  recently  we  have  come 
to  recognize  tiiat  any  person  who  makes  his  contri- 
bution  to  our  national  life  is  oititled  to  protection 
against  the  necessary  interruptions  of  income.  Thus, 
the  establishment  of  the  social  insurances  through  the 
Social  Security  Act  provides  an  orderly  system  by 
which  workers  will  receive  income  in  their  old  age. 
It  provides  for  income  during  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment. The  great  blank  in  the  present  system  which 
remains  to  be  filled  has  to  do  with  invalidity  or  health 
insurance.  Some  sch^e  for  taking  care  of  this  need 
is  necessary  to  maintain  high  levels  of  working 
efficiency. 

In  all  the  provisions  for  insurance  it  should  be 

remembered  that  "insurance"  refers  to  income  and  not 
to  some  form  of  mathematical  or  actuarial  relation- 
ship between  money  collected  from  uid  money  dis- 
bursed to  any  individual.  Social  insurance  agencies 
are  not  and  cannot  be  r^arded  as  .something  wholly 
independent  of  other  governmental  activity  or  other 
economic  activity.  Contributions  or  pay  roll  taxes  are 
indeed  taxes.  Earmarking  by  requirhig  a  separate 
accounting  does  not  change  the  influence  which  they 
have  on  the  general  movement  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. Likewise,  the  payments  of  the  syst^  influence 
the  economy  as  does  any  other  measure  which  redis- 
tributes income,  both  individual  and  national.  The 
amounts  involved  in  the  insui^ce  system  are  so 
large  that  they  cannot  be  disregarded  in  the  deter- 
mination of  national  fiscal  policies  or  in  budgetary 
procedure.  In  the  final  analysis  the  guarantees  pro- 
vided by  the  insurance  system  are  the  guarantees  of 
a  people's  government  to  the  people. 

m.  The  machinery  of  the  social  insurances,  how- 
ever, is  not  suited  to  all  situations  and  persons.  For 
some  the  income  from  the  insurance  system  will  always 
be  inadequate  by  any  standard.  Others  will  fail 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  to  establish  eligibility 
for  insurance.   Still  others  will  require  personal  care 


and  rehabilitation  which  only  an  adequate  syst^  of 
individualized  public  aid  can  provide. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  would  seem  that 
such  a  system  can  be  made  available  only  if  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  for  general  public  assistance  is  made  to 
local  goyermnents.  But  it  cannot  too  stron^y  be 
stated  that  individualized  aid  need  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  form  of  dole.  Neither  is  it  a  sub- 
stitute tor  work  or  insurance.  It  is  a  necessary  com- 
plement to  provide  for  those  gaps  which  occur  in  any 
system.  Furthermore,  it  protects  the  special  programs 
&om  abuse.  It  must  be  administered  as  a  complement 
to  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  other  parts  of  a  compre- 
hensive  program. 

The  incapacity  of  local  jurisdictions  to  finance  tiieir 
own  services  is  no  reflection  on  their  competence.  It 
r^lects  ike  inability  of  local  government  to  tap  the 
streams  of  wealth  created  by  an  economy  which  oper- 
ates on  a  national  and  international  basis.  Large-scale 
corporate  activity  is  rarely  subject  to  local  control  ex- 
cept in  a  technical  sense.  And  the  community  with 
the  power  to  tax  could  usually  meet  its  own  needs  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  funds  thus  available.  Thus, 
Federal  aid  is  essential  if  '^locaP'  burdens  are  to  be 
borne  or  certain  needy  parts  of  the  population  are  not 
to  be  penalized. 

IV.  The  three  principles  which  have  briefly  been 
mentioned  all  bear  directly  on  the  problems  of  acute 
personal  need  arising  from  the  instabilities  of  our 
economic  system.  Full  economic  activity  and  full  em- 
ployment are  our  first  need.  StabiUzing  of  the  income 
flow  through  a  social  insurance  system  is  a  second-  The 
third  requirement  is  that  an  adequate  general  public 
assistance  system  provide  for  those  accidental  and  in- 
cidental needs  which  neither  a  work  program  nor  an 
insurance  system  can  supply.  But  a  fourth  element 
is  closely  related.  We  have  become  aware  of  the  need 
of  low-income  persons  for  higher  levels  of  services: 
access  to  education,  to  medical  care,  to  recreational  and 
cultural  facilities,  to  adequate  housing  and  other  com- 
munity facilities.  While  the  insistent  needs  of  some 
of  our  poorest  citizens  have  made  the  provision  of  these 
services  part  of  a  public  aid  program,  they  are  of  great 
importance  to  all  members  of  our  society.   The  truth 


is  that  the  levels  of  national  income  which  we  seek  can 
apparently  not  be  achieyed  unless  these  untapped  serv- 
ices can  be  unlocked  and  made  available  to  all.  High 
national  productive  efficiency  can  be  achieved  only  by 
wide  diffusion  of  these  services.  They  are  no  longer 
relief.  They  are  the  necessities  of  a  people  mobilizing 
their  stsrength  for  a  struggle  which  calls  for  their  ut- 
most in  capacity ;  or  for  a  people  which  need  no  longer 
divert  its  energies  to  destruction. 

The  Board  has  indicated  its  full  concurrence  with 

« 

its  Committee  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  a  public 
aid  system  geared  to  a  program  for  high  national  in- 
come and  full  employment.  We  have  passed  the  stage 
when  "financing  the  program''  need  be  more  than  a 
technical  problem.  If  we  measure  the  physical  and 
intellectual  stature  of  our  people  and  our  vast  national 
resources,  financial  problems  need  be  no  hindrance. 
Their  complexity  need  not  stancL  in  our  way.  We  re- 
quire only  the  will  and  the  courage  to  make  fuU  use 
of  our  national  resources. 

If  we  take  these  objectives  as  seriously  as  we  take 
national  defense--and  they  are  indeed  a  fundamental 
part  of  national  defense — the  w^ays  and  means  of  ob- 
taining the  objectives  are  ready  at  hand.  On  the  basis 
of  full  employment  and  of  a  nationid  inccnne  at  say 
one  hundred  billion  dollars,  all  the  proposed  services 
can  be  provided.  It  is  not  the  provision  of  these  basic 
services  that  would  threaten  tiie  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  failure  to 
develop  the  purchasing  power  implied  in  these  services 
that  drags  down  our  national  income  from  time  to  time 
and  everything  with  it  to  a  lower  level.  But  operat- 
ing at  half  capacity  or,  as  we  once  did,  at  a  level  of 
$43,000,000,006  of  national  inccnne,  we  cannot  provide 
these  services,  nor  can  the  national  economy  be  oper- 
ated effectively.  On  a  high-level  income  these  serv- 
ices are  not  only  possible  but  are  indicated  as  indis- 
pensable, even  from  a  narrow  economic  point  of  view. 
From  a  broader  human  democratic  point  of  view 
these  guarantees  of  minimum  security  are  equally 
indispensable. 

In  commending  this  report  as  a  whole,  the  Board  has 
chosen  to  select  and  emphasize  some 'parts  which  seem 
of  highest  s^nificance.   This  is  not  to  minimize  the 
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i«mainder  but  to  stress  the  broader  perspective.  Per- 
haps the  program  and  policies  which  the  Technical 
Committee  was  asked  to  review  and  reformulate  were 
misnamed.  It  might  have  been  more  accurate  to  ask 
for  a  review  of  certain  phases  of  a  program  for  the 
development  of  our  national  income  and  tiie  stabiliza* 
tion  of  employment.  Certainly  the  program  and 
policies  suggested  are  an  inherent  part  of  a  program 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  high  objectives. 

With  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the  broad 
policies  and  objectives  presented  by  the  Technical 
Committee,  the  Board  commends  in  general  the  ways 
and  means  suggested,  without,  however,  ^dorsing  ail 
of  them  in  every  detail.  In  particular  the  Board 
wishes  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  strong  Federal 
leadership  in  tiie  movement  for  freedran  from  want, 
for  minimum  access  to  security,  for  all  our  people.  It 
is  essential  that  the  forms  of  national  aid  should  pay 
due  regard  to  the  genuine  interests  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  of  unofficial  associations,  and  should  avoid 
excesfflve  entanglement  in  jurisdictional  problrans.  The 
full  employment  of  our  national  resources  of  men  and 
materials  is  a  problem  in  which  the  coopwation  of 
Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies,  of  the  home,  the 
neighborhobd,  the  church,  the  social  agencies,  and  the 
associations  of  innumerable  types,  of  industry  and 

agriculture,  of  labor  and  management,  is  indispensable, 
and  will  continue  to  be;  but  the  Federal  government 
cannot  escape  national  re^nsibility  for  it»  share 
of  broad  and  effective  leadership,  in  truly  national 
aspects  of  the  problffln. 

Further  the  Board  wishes  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  on  all  levels  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  admiuistrative  management  of  public 
work,  of  social  insurance,  and  of  public  assistance — ^in 
the  management  of  parsrainel,  of  finances,  of  planning. 
There  is  no  place  in  this  program  for  partisanship 
and  spoils,  for  reckless,  careless  or  imprudent  expendi- 
tures, for  muddling  and  unplanned  operations,  nor 
for  any  outmoded  schemes  of  organization. 

Some  may  nrge  tiiat  sudb  a  program  must  be  s^ 
aside  until  the  war  emergency  is  ended.   But  to  post- 
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pone  until  the  war  is  over  will  be  too  late.  We  should 
move  now  on  the  major  dianges  needed  to  set  our  house 

in  order. 

It  is  easier  to  make  these  changes  when  employ- 
ment is  high,  and  it  is  easier  to  keep  employment  high 
than  to  lift  it  once  it  has  declined.  Furthermore,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  national  morale  is 
mightily  influenced  by  consideration  of  what  will  come 
when  a  warring  world  will  be  replaced  with  one  more 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Shall  that  period  be  a 
return  to  the  inequities  of  the  past,  or  a  forward 
movement  toward  the  promise  of  the  future  i 
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PUBLIC-AID  POLICY: 

THE  SELECTION   OF  ENDS 

AND  MEANS^ 

Successful  long-range  planning  in  the  field  of  public 
aid  requires  a  full  appreciation  of  tiie  diaracter  of  the 
problem  to  be  faced  and  agreement  as  to  the  objectives 
of  nations^  policy.  Given  these  prerequisites,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  will  discover  the  ways 
and  means  to  implement  their  decisions.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  pamphlet  to  suggest  the  broad  principles 
which  should  govern  national  public-aid  policy  in  the 
future  and  the  major  financial  and  administrative  prin- 
ciples whose  application  would  f  acilita4«  the  attainment 
of  the  proposed  objectives.  The  application  of  these 
policies  and  principles  to  existing  programs  and  situa- 
tions will  then  be  discussed. 

Our  major  purpose  has  been  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive,  consistent^  aand  weU^owtded  system,  of  public- 
aid  measures.  It  foUows  thai  a  high  degree  of  inter- 
dependence characterizes  our  various  proposals.  Fail- 
tare  to  implement  some  of  our  major  recommendations, 
such  as  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  general  public- 
assistance  underpinning  system  or  the  development  of 
an  adequate  work  program,  would  render  meaningless 
many  of  our  other  proposals. 

In  making  the  following  recommendations  we  wish 
to  make  it  clear,  too,  that  we  do  so  only  on  the  basis 
of  experience  and  of  trial  and  error  up  to  the  present. 
We  set  up  before  us  certain  goals,  such  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  unity,  and  our  proposals  to  achieve 
these  goals  are  based  not  on  our  individual  judgments 
but  solely  on  what  the  present  state  of  evidence  compels 
us  to  conclude  will  achieve  these  goals. 

THE   CHARACTER   OF  THE 

PROBLEM 

The  American  public  must  base  public-aid  policy 

upon  the  acceptance  of  the  following  facts : 

L  The  need  for  socially  provided  income,  in  what- 
ever form,  is  in  large  msasure  a  consequence  of  the 

» This  is  Chapter  XVII  ct  the  full  report 
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imperfections  in  the  operation  of  our  economy  aTid  hy 
penowA^  physicoi^  or  psychological  defects^  mcmy  of 
which  may  he  remedied. 

The  influence  of  economic  forces  is  evident  in  regard 
to  loss  of  income  attributable  to  imemployment.  In  a 
still  more  fundamental  sense  the  low  incomes  from  pri- 
vate employment  that,  as  this  report  has  shown,  are 
received  by  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  people,  espe- 
cially in  certain  areas,  create  a  public-aid  problem.  For 
not  only  is  it  impossible  for  persons  receiving  low  in- 
comes to  accumulate  savings  against  periods  of  unem- 
ployment,  disability,  or  old  age,  but,  even  during  the 
height  of  their  earning  power,  such  poisons  are  denied 
access  to  many  of  the  necessities  and  conveniences  whidh 
Americans  have  come  to  regard  as  the  basic  essentials  of 
decent  living.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that,  even  in  periods  of 
so-called  prosperity,  sickness  and  disability  account  for  a 
large  part  of  the  need  for  public  aid.  The  greater  part 
of  the  public-aid  problem  is  thus  in  the  last  resort 
merely  an  extreme  manifestation  of  the  general  problem 
of  our  failure  to  exploit  to  the  full  our  productive 
resources,  to  achieve  a  more  satisfactory  distribution  of 
incomes  and  to  make  a  more  effective  attack  upon  sick- 
ness and  ill  health.  It  follows  that  every  constructive 
measure  aiming  to  secure  fuller  and  more  ^Scient  utili- 
zation of  our  productive  resources,  to  rectify  the  present 
maldistribution  of  our  national  income,  and  to  improve 
the  health  of  our  people,  will  reduce  the  need  for  public 
aid  as  such. 

2.  The  pubUc'Oid  problem  is  likely  to  he  both  large 
and  persistent  for  some  time  to  come. 

Although  we  may  hope  that  intelli<2:ently  applied 
national  economic  policies  will  be  developed  in  increas- 
ing measure,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  the  defects  in  our 
economic  order  will  be  remedied  overnight.  Common 
sense  requires  acceptance  of  the  harsh  reality  that  for 
many  years  to  come  there  will  be  a  widespread  need 
for  socially  provided  income.  Analysis  of  the  available 
data  sugg^ts  that,  even  under  conditions  approximating 
full  employment,  the  need  for  public  aid  is  unlikely  to 
fall  below  about  one-half  of  its  magnitude  in  1940. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  great  depression  of  the 
thirties,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  their  permanent 
solution  by  the  defense  effort.   Their  reappearance 
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may  be  delayed,  but  the  country  must  be  prepared  to 
face  them  again,  once  the  war  is  terminated.  Even  if 
Expending  for  war  should  raise  the  level  of  national 
income  to  its  practical  maximum,  it  is  problematical 
whether  private  demand  for  investment  will  be  suffi- 
cient, upon  the  termination  of  the  war,  to  absorb  all  the 
savings  made  at  such  a  high-income  level. 

There  may  be  developm^ts  in  the  investment  sphere 
which  cannot  be  foreseen  at  present.  If  the  war  should 
be  of  long  duration,  a  backlog  of  delayed  demand  might 
accumulate,  as  it  did  in  the  first  World  War,  so  that  a 
post-war  spurt  of  private  demand  would  otfset  part  or 
all  of  the  decline  in  war  spending,  at  least  for  a  while. 
Nor  do  we  know  what  ^rmination  of  tibe  war**  will 
really  signify.  It  may  mean  drastic  disarmament  in 
a  world  of  good  neighbors,  or  it  may  mean  maintain- 
ing a  large  navy  and  army  in  a  precarious  truce  between 
potential  enemies.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  America  will  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe.  It  is  possible  that  the  second 
World  War  will  destroy  Western  civilization  to  sudi  a 
degree  that  all  long-range  problems  of  oversaving  or 
underinvestment  will  be  ^^solved'^  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  war  program 
itself  will  cause  eGon<xnic  dislocations  with  resultant 
repercussions  upon  the  security  of  some  sections  of  our 
people.  While  it  is  in  progress,  the  war  mobilization 
inevitably  disrupts  the  peace-time  economy  and  re- 
sults in  some  measure  of  unemployment.  Even  if 
fiscal  policy  manages  to  facilitate  full  producti<m  while 
avoiding  inflationary  general  price  rises,  there  will  be 
specific  disruptions  of  costs,  wage  rates,  and  prices  due 
to  localized  scarcities.  The  war  industries  are  ab- 
sorbing millions  of  workers,  not  only  those  who  have 
been  unemployed  but  also  millions  who  were  working 
on  farms  or  in  shops  or  were  engaged  in  ^^bmarginaP' 
work.  Once  the  war  is  terminated,  these  millions  will 
be  released.  Will  there  be  other  industries  ready  to 
employ  them?  Certainly  some  prc^ram  of  readju^ 
ment  will  have  to  be  prepared,  with  emphasis  on  the 
nonmonetary  problems  of  productive  facilities  and 
employment. 
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In  these  circumstaiices,  prudence  demands  that  public- 
aid  policy  be  postulated  upon  the  probability  of  re- 
currence of  need  attributable  to  unemployment.  It 
follows  that  planning  for  its  occurrence  must  be  viewed 
as  a  continuing  and  regular  function  of  Government 
to  be  performed  by  agencies  with  permanent  status. 

The  country  has  increasin^^ly  recognized  the  continu- 
ing nature  of  need  attributable  to  old  age  and  depend- 
ency and  to  short-period  unemployment;  and  it  has 
implemented  this  view  by  the  creation  of  permanent 
agencies  to  administer  programs  d^di^ig  with  these 
groups.  There  has  been,  however,  an  unwillingness  to 
accord  the  same  degree  of  permanence  to  the  agencies 
concerned  with  long-term  unemployment  because  of  a 
belief  that  the  problem  is  itself  temporary.  For  the 
reasons  we  have  given,  we  believe  that  this  attitude 
reflects  a  failure  to  accept  current  realities. 

We  recognize  that  the  attribution  of  permanence  to 
an  agency  concerned  with  the  problems  of  long-period 
unemployment  involves  a  risk  which  has,  no  doubt, 
infiuenc^  Congress  in  its  continued  refused  to  grant 
permanence  to  the  agencies  at  present  performing  this 
function.  It  would  be  unrealistic  not  to  recognize  that 
the  will  to  survive  is  strong  in  all  agencies.  But  it  is 
equally  unrealistic  not  to  admit  that  a  large  part  of 
tibis  tenacity  is  attributable  to  the  understanding  which 
the  agency  has  gained  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  the  necessity  for  continuing  appropriate 
measures. 

Hitherto  the  Nation  has  met  the  issi»  by  refusing 

to  recognize  the  essentially  persistent  character  of  the 
fnroblem.  In  the  long  ran,  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 
solution.  Our  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  social 
problem  of  unemployment  convinces  us  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
permanent  agencies,  but  rather  how  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility can  be  combined  with  permanence.  For  it  is 
evident  that  fleanbility  ifyvolmng  periodic  emptmsions 
cmd  contractions  of  functions  and  staff  must  he  the 
mdstanding  chofriicteristic  of  any  agency  charged  with 
continuously  plafming  for  and^  if  nscessary^  operating 
such  programs  as  may  he  required.  We  would  draw 
att^tion  to  the  fact  that  precisely  the  same  problem 
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has  been  faced  by  our  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
Both  of  these  agencies  are  charged  with  responsibilities 
requiring  the  establishm^t  of  a  permanent  nudeus  for 
planning  and  operating  a  minimum  program,  and  in 
periods  of  war  or  emergency  both  departmmts  undergo 
great  expansion.  But  when  the  emergency  has  passed 
Uiey  again  contract.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  simihur 
flexibility  should  not  characterize  an  agency  responsible 
fov  dealing  with  the  peace-time  emergency  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

3.  The  social  problem  created  hy  economw  insecurity 
is  many-sided  tmd  reqa^es  for  Us  soh^tion  a  series  of 
diversified  p7'ogranis. 

Oar  Elimination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  de- 
pendent population  and  of  the  operation  of  existing 
programs  convinces  us  that  loss  or  inadequacy  of 
private  income  gives  rise  to  three  types  of  needs  whi<^, 
though  closely  related,  are  none  the  less  distinguishable. 
These  needs  exist  over  and  above  the.  general  need  for 
preventive  action  to  which  we  have  already  drawn 
attention. 

The  individual  suffering  loss  of  private  income  re- 
quires in  the  first  place  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
the  minimum  requirements  of  physical  existence.  This 
need  for  maintenance  can,  BXkd  we  believe  in  general 
should,  be  met  by  the  assurance  of  the  necessary  cash 
income.  In  the  second  place,  however,  certain  types 
of  health,  welfare,  and  advisory  services  whidi  are 
essential  for  well-being  are  not  enjoyed  by  all  persons 
teceiving  low  incomes,  including  recipients  of  public 
aid,  because  they  are  unable  to  purchase  them  cnt 
because  there  is  no  machinery  for  supplying  them.  This 
type  of  need  cannot  be  met  merely  by  the  assurance  of 
cash  inc(mies.  Moreover,  such  services  can  be  most 
effectively  supplied  by  large-scale  provision.  They  call 
for  the  eapansion  and  develofNEnent  of  community  re- 
sources and  social  services.  In  the  third  place,  unem- 
ployment as  such  creates  problems  both  for  the  individual 
and  foe  society  as  a  whdie  which  require  for  their  solu- 
tion positive  policies  and  constructive  measures  that  aim 
to  do  more  than  provide  merely  for  physical  mainte- 
nance. The  needs  created  by  the  loss  of  woA  can  be 
satisfied  only  by  the  provision  of  work. 
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In  a  wcdl-organized  and  wealthy  society,  it  would  be 

difficult  to  attach  predominant  importance  to  any  one 
ot  these  three  aspects  of  the  problem  of  individual 
economic  insecurity.  The  solution  of  all  Hiree  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  and  stability  of  the  Nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  ^at  a  poverty- 
stricken  community  possessing  limited  resources  would 
undoubtedly  concentrate  on  the  agmrsamoB  of  physical 
maintenance  before  tackling  the  other  problems.  And 
it  is  a  difficult  issue  of  policy,  involving  the  weighing 
of  important  social  values,  whether  a  rich  society  such 
as  ours  should,  if  willing  to  expend  only  limited  funds 
on  public-aid  programs,  devote  any  part  of  them  to  the 
solution  of  the  second  and  third  problems  until  the  first 
is  satisfactorily  solved. 

During  the  last  10  years,  maintenance  has  been  pro- 
vided for  millions  of  our  people,  but  there  are  still  seri- 
ous gaps  and  inadequacies  in  this  badic  provision.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  begun  to  recognize  that  even 
the  assurance  of  physical  maintenance  is  an  inade- 
quate rei^nse  to  the  broad  problem  of  loas  or  in- 
adequacy of  private  income.  We  have  increasingly 
and  simultaneously  adopted  measures  for  meeting 
needs  other  than  for  physical  mamtenance,  many  of 
which,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  were  of  long  stand- 
ing. But,  because  inadequate  funds  have  been  avail- 
able both  to  meet  the  increased  need  for  physical 
maintenance  and  to  grapple  with  the  wider  problems 
now  recf^nized  as  created  by  loss  or  inadequacjr  of 
private  income,  our  achiev^mrat  has  been  very  uneven. 
The  provision  made  for  the  other-than-maintenance 
needs  of  the  eccmimiicftUy  hotsecure  populati<m  has  in 
some  respects  vastly  improved.  The  level  of  living  of 
many  groups  dependent  on  socially  provided  income 
has  be^  raised,  wod  they  have  secured  puMc  nid  under 
less  restrictive  and  offensive  conditions  than  in  an 
earlier  period.  But,  because  of  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate underpinning  system,  for  certain  groups  and  in 
certain  areas  bare  physical  needs  are  still  met  not  at 
all,  or  at  best  inadequately.  Indeed,  as  the  report 
makes  clear,  in  some  cases  improvement  of  the  position 
of  certain  groups  of  public- aid  recipients  has  been 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  oth^nB. 
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THE    BROAD     OBJECTIVES  OF 
PUBLIC-AID  POLICY 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  country 
is  prepared  to  sanction  only  limited  appropriations  for 
public-aid  purposes,  these  funds  should  be  utilized  first 
of  all  to  ensure  adequate  physical  maintenance  for  all 
our  people  wherever  they  reside.   But  the  issue  has 
never  been  clearly  submitted  to  the  country  in  thdg 
form^  and  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  seriously  con- 
tended that  this  country  is  so  poverty-stricken  that  it 
must  face  this  drastic  choice.    On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  the  vast  productive  potentialities  of  our 
country  offer  ample  leeway  not  merely  for  the  as- 
surance of  decent  maintenance  for  our  people,  but  also 
for  an  expansion  of  our  social  swvices  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  more  nearly  adequate  opportunity  for  watk. 
All  of  our  policy  recommendations  which  follow  are 
based  upon  this  premise.   It  is  indeed  important  to 
observe  that  much  of  this  expenditure  yields  a  direct 
economic  return  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Consumers 
with  more  purchasing  power  can  absorb  the  surpluses 
of  our  agricultural  economy.   Healthier  and  better- 
adjusted  citizens  make  better  and  more  effective  work- 
ers ;  and,  given  appropriate  planning  and  careful  selec- 
tion of  projects,  workers  employed  on  public  projects 
can  add  as  much  to  the  material  and  nonmaterial 
wealth  of  tiie  Nation  as  those  employed  by  private 
enterprise  or  on  what  the  public  still  regards  as  the 
"normal"  functions  of  Government. 

Full  appreciation  of  the  diaracter  of  the  problem  of 
public  aid  would  materially  contribute  to  the  clarifica- 
tion in  the  public  mind  of  the  objectives  of  public  pol- 
icy. For  we  are  convinced  that  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  desire  the  eradication  of  the  distressing  and. 
disturbing  conditions  to  which  this  report  has  called 
attention.  In  enumerating  the  broad  policies  which 
should  govern  national  policy  in  the  future,  we  recog- 
nize that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
attainment  and  that  not  all  of  them  can  be  achieved 
overnight.  But  we  believe  that  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  our 
country  will  be  more  sure  and  that  the  appropriateness 
or  inappropriateness  of  specific  measures  will  be  more 
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speedily  apparent  if  we  have  at  all  times  clearly  in 

mind  the  nature  of  our  ultimate  objectives. 

Ov/f  findijigg  co7U}ermng  the  charaxiter  of  the  public- 
aid  problem  and  our  analyais  of  established  programs 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  major  objective  of  public- 
aid  policy  is  a/nd  should  be  to  assure  mimmum  security 
for  aU  our  people  wherever  they  may  reside^  amd  to 
maintain  the  social  stability  and  values  threatened  when 
people  lack  jobs  or  inctnne. 

We  believe  that  the  assurance  of  a  decent  minimum 
of  economic  security  for  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of 
place  of  reffldence,*has  become  an  essential  prerequi- 
site for  the  maintenance  of  a  sense  of  national  unity. 
The  present  emergency,  by  stressing  the  strategic  sig- 
nificance of  civilian  morale  and  loyalty,  reinforces  all 
other  considerations  in  support  of  this  conclusion. 

So  long  as  the  recipients  of  governmental  aid  consti- 
tuted an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  provision  made 
for  them  was  unlikely  to  react  upon  the  stability  of  the 
social  system  of  which  they  were  a  part.  Suffering 
or  demoralization  of  a  few  individuals  here  and  there 
might  have  offended  the  susceptibilities  of  the  more 
humane  and  stimulated  the  more  active  to  agitate  for 
reform.  During  severe  depressions,  marches  of  the  un- 
employed and  occasional  riots  served  as  a  warning  that 
inadequate  public  provision  for  incomeless  persons 
might  have  serious  social  repercussions.  But  it  led  to 
no  serious  challenge  or  widespread  loss  of  faith  in  the 
established  order. 

We  live  today  in  a  different  world.  The  tragic  de- 
velopments in  Europe,  the  rise  of  dictatorships,  and 
the  collapse  there  of  democratic  forms  of  government 
have  challenged  old  assumptions  as  to  the  permanence 
of  existing  institutions.  It  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  systems  of  government  inspire  loyalty  and 
faith  only  if  they  justify  themselves  by  their  works. 
Political  democracy  has  little  appeal  unless  translated 
into  economic  realities.  To  be  worth  dying  for,  a 
political  systoDA  must  make  possible  a  society  that  is 
worth  living  in.  To  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
any  proposed  change  in  the  form  of  government  offers 
at  least-  the  illusion  of  greater  economic  liberty,  and 
opportunity.   Thus,  our  democracy,  if  it  is  to  survive, 
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must  secure  adequate  and  appropriate  provision  for  the 
millions  of  people  directly  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  upon  socially  provided  income.  In  these 
times  this  objective  of  democracy  assumes  a  new  signifi- 
cance. It  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  matter  of 
sentimental  humanitarianism ;  it  is  at  once  in  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  society  and  the  first  line  of  national 
defense. 

Individual  and  national  well-being  is,  however,  de- 
pendent upon  much  more  than  the  mere  assurance  of 
basic  economic  security.  Most  of  our  people  desire 
independence  and  a  sense  of  participation  in  productive 
work.  The  division  of  our  Nation  into  two  groups- 
one  independent  and  actively  engaged  in  industry, 
agriculture,  or  commerce,  and  the  other  dependent  and, 
althou^  willing  and  able  to  work,  unable  to  secure 
employment  or  to  have  any  confidence  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  facilitate  their  absorption  into  industry 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time— is  not  a  healthy 

state  of  affairs. 

The  great  security  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  look  for  is  the  opportunity  to  work  at  decent 
wages.  If  this  opportunity  were  available  for  all, 
much  of  the  need  for  socially  provided  income  would  • 
be  removed  and  many  of  the  personal  and  social  nud- 
'  adjustments  attributable  to  idleness  and  a  sense  of 
differ^ce  from  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity  would  dis- 
appear. Furthermore,  the  extension  of  the  objectives 
of  public-aid  policy  to  embrace  the  assurance  of  work 
opportunity  has  evid^t  economic  advantages.  It  pre- 
vents the  wastage  and  lack  of  utilization  of  our  greatest 
productive  resource,  namely,  our  labor  power. 

THE    SPECIFIC    OBJECTIVES  OP 
PUBLIC-AID  POLICY 

Having  stated  what  we  believe  to  be  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  public-aid  policy,  we  think  it  desirable  to 
make  clear  our  concept  of  specific  obj  ectives. 

1.  Every  measure  aiming  at  the  prevention  of  eco- 
nomic insecurity  mu^t  be  prosecuted  to  the  fuU. 

This  recommendation  follows  from  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  need  for  public  aid  is  attribu- 
table to  the  imperfections  in  the  operation  of  our  eco- 
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nomic  order  (in  the  form  of  both  incomplete  utilization 
of  all  our  resources  and  a  high  degree  of  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  incomes),  or  to  remediable  per- 
sonal physical  or  psychological  defects.  The  exp^- 
«ice  of  our  own  and  other  countries  has  shown  that 
the  need  for  public  aid  can  be  materially  reduced  by 
judiciously  applied  social  and  economic  policies.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  will  remain 
satisfied  with  palliatives  when  farther-reaclung  pre- 
ventive measures  are  available. 

We  fully  recognize  that  our  recommendation  en- 
visages the  attribution  to  government  of  a  more  active 
rale  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  But  the 
nature  of  the  measures  to  be  applied,  in  view  of  the 
size  and  national  character  of  the  problem,  leaves  no 
alternative.  As  a  democratic  society,  we  must  utilize 
every  instrument  available  for  grappling  with  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  welfare  and  our  national  solidarity. 

It  is  a  strange  and  melancholy  fact  that  the  people 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  leadership  and  judgment  of 
tiieir  freely  elected  government  in  r^ard  to  the  needs 
and  strategy  of  war  and  military  defense  but  are  dis- 
•  trustful  of  it  in  regard  to  the  needs  and  strategy  of 
peace  and  economic  defense.  We  believe  tliat  the  de- 
gree  of  personal  insecurity  that  now  characterizes  our 
Nation  and  the  admitted  failure,  hitherto,  fully  to 
utilize  our  vast  productive  r^ources  constitute  a  r^l 
economic  and  social  menace.  We  are  confident  that 
when  the  American  people  fully  appreciate  both  the 
severity  of  the  situation  and  the  potentialities  of  the 
tools  now  available  to  them,  they  will  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  prove  that  thdr  willingness  to  run  the  risks 
of  social  engineering  is  no  less  than  their  willingness  to 
defend  their  country  from  attack  from  without. 

2.  Government  should  provide  work  for  adults  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  work,  if  private  industry  is 
unable  to  do  so. 

We  see  no  other  way  in  which  one  of  the  most  urgent 
social  and  individual  needs  arising  from  the  instability 
of  operation  of  our  economy  can  be  satisfied.  During 
recent  years  this  country  has  experimented  more  ex- 
tensively and  constructively  than  any  other  with  the 
public  provision  of  work.   As  we  have  already  indi- 


cated,  the  record  shows  that  a  high  degree  of  success 
has  characterized  this  venture. 

Acceptance  of  the  policy  of  public  provision  of  work 
undoubtedly  involves  certain  economic  and  social  risks, 
but  much  has  already  been  learned  from  experience. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  effective  utilization  of  the 
idle  manpower  of  the  Nation  calls  for  advance  planning 
of  projects  by  all  levels  of  govcmm«it.  The  great  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  projects  which  has  char- 
acterized the  Work  Projects  Administration  in  recent 
years  is  largely  attributable  to  tbe  accumulation  of  a 
backlog  of  projects.  This  in  turn  has  come  into  ex- 
istence because  State  and  local  authorities  have  to  some 
degree  begun  to  regard  public  provision  of  employm«it 
when  private  enterprise  fails  to  provide  it  as  a  normal 
function  of  government  and  to  plan  for  it  accordingly. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  public  projects  must  be 
subject  to  expansion  and  contraction  with  changes  in 
tiie  volume  of  unfflnplo3naQ^t,  and  it  will  be  no  easy 
task  to  ensure  that  in  periods  of  relative  prosperity 
there  is  no  cessation  of  the  plaimiog  activity  essential 
to  tiie  scheduling  of  worth-while  projects  for  adoption 
as  and  when  they  are  needed. 

The  devising  of  a  variety  of  projects  with  sufficient 
flexibility  to  adjust  to  the  changing  numbers,  character- 
istics, and  experience  of  the  unemployed  presents  real 
practical  difficulties.  The  imagination  and  ingenuity 
which  our  people  have  shown  during  recent  years  in 
developing  and  organizing  socially  significant  and 
useful  projects  enooura^  us  to  believe  that  these 
difficulties  will  not  prove  insuperable.  Some  of  these 
projects  may  well  involve  government  in  certain  fields 
traditionally  regarded  as  the  preserve  of  private  enter- 
prise.  If  government  is  to  be  forbidden  to  operate 
projects  which  yield  products  of  the  type  produced  by 
private  industry,  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  one  of  tibe 
major  advantages  of  a  work  program  can  be  secured: 
the  maintenance  and  the  creation  of  skills  and  work 
habits  which  will  be  in  demand  when  private  industry 
recovers.  Nor,  if  the  scope  of  public  projects  is  to  be 
thus  severely  prescribed,  can  it  be  expected  that  work 
programs  will  attain  another  of  their  major  objectives: 
the  maintenance  of  the  respect  of  the  worker  both  for 
himself  and  for  the  job  on  which  he  is  employed.  The 


public  must  therefore  be  willing  to  countenance  a  di- 
versification of  the  types  of  projects  undertaken  by 
government  if  the  full  social  and  economic  advantages 
of  tlie  public  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed 
are  to  be  secured. 

Admittedly,  continuous  work  for  those  claiming  to 
be  involuntarily  unemployed  and  capable  of  work  can- 
not, in  the  economic  interests  of  society,  be  asmred  to 
workers  regardless  of  their  previous  patterns  of  em- 
ployment or  the  duration  of  their  employment.  But 
here,  too,  it  should  be  possible  to  utilize  the  lessons  of 
the  past  decade,  and  in  our  discussion  of  specific  pro- 
grams we  make  certain  specific  suggest  i<ms  for  a  more 
effective  allocation  of  the  unemployed  between  work 
programs  and  other  measures. 

Finally,  we  recognize  that  the  provision  of  work  is, 
in  the  shcni;  run,  a  more  costly  form  of  providing  eco- 
nomic security.  But  we  believe  that  reluctance  to 
countenance  large  expenditures  of  this  type  will  be 
reduced  as  the  public  increasingly  appreciates  the  real 
values  of  a  work  program,  as  compared  with  other 
methods  of  providing  the  unemployed,  and  recc^- 
nizes  the  material  and  nonmaterial  gains  reaped  by 
the  community  as  a  whole  from  the  productive  utiliza- 
ti<m  of  otherwise  idle  labor.  Opposition  to  such 
expenditures  will  also  be  lessened  by  a  wider  under- 
standing of  the  contribution  toward  the  achievement 
and  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  national  income 
that  can  be  made  by  a  well-timed  and  sufficiently  large 
public  spending  program.  In  this  connection  the  ex- 
perience of  the  war  program  should  be  instructive. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  difficult  to  argue  either  that  a 
relatively  small  deficit  of  $3  to  $4  billion  will  weaten 
the  financial  standing  of  the  country,  or  that  public 
spending  does  not  influence  the  tempo  of  economic  life. 

In  the  last  r^ort  we  do  not  face  a  choice  between  a 
painful  and  a  painless  social  policy.  The  risks  and 
costs  of  the  policy  of  public  provision  of  work  must 
be  set  against  the  and  costs  of  doing  nothing. 

We  believe  that  the  social  costs  of  prolonged  idleness 
and  d^al  of  participation  in  the  normal  productive 
life  of  the  community  are  so  great  as  to  overshadow 
the  social  and  economic  costs  incidental  to  the  provision 
of  work  by  govemm^t. 
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3.  Appropriate  measu/n^  shotdd  he  provided  to 

eqvdp  yoy/ng  persons  hey  and  the  compulsory  school- 
attendance  age  to  amme  the  full  mspomi^UUies  of 

citizenship. 

Because  the  period  between-  school-leaving  and  adult- 
hood is  decisive  for  the  f CHrmation  of  both  social  atti- 
tudes and  economic  potentialities,  society  has  a  duty 
and  an  interest  in  making  the  most  constructive  use 
of  these  strategic  years.  We  do  not,  however,  bdLieve 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  all  young  people 
under  21  claiming  to  be  capable  of  and  available  for 
work  should  be  entitled  to  expect  government  to  supply 
them  with  jobs  similar  to  those  made  available  to  ex- 
perienced adults.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  majority 
of  them  will  have  had  little  work  experience  and  are 
not  "capable  of  work"  in  the  same  degree  as  experienced 
adults.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
society  as  a  whole  that  all  of  them  should  be  "available 
for  work"  during  these  years.  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  some  who  would  become  bett^adjusted  adults 
through  being  engaged  in  productive  paid  work  under 
realistic  conditions  immediately  or  almost  immediately 
on  leaving  school.  But  the  greater  proporti<m  of  them 
would  profit  by  further  education  and  training. 
Whether  this  may  best  be  accomplished  through  full- 
time  attendance  at  an  educational  institution  after  the 
compulsory  school-attendance  age  or  through  produc- 
tive wcxrk  witli  related  training  will  depend  on  the 
characteristics  and  capacities  of  the  individual  youth. 

In  any  case,  during  these  formative  years  all  young 
people  should  be  assured  of  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
that  degree  of  formal  and  cultural  education  which  is 
essential  for  the  exercise  of  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship in  a  democratic  society.  It  is  equally  desirable 
that,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  about  21,  young 
people  should  have  secured  through  experience  the 
necessary  work  habits,  discipline,  and  familiarity  with 
the  use  of  tools  and  equipment  which  will  place  them 
in  a  position  to  ccmipete  eiiec^vely  ic^  eraploym»it 
with  other  adults.  If  they  have  been  thus  prepared  for 
participation  in  adult  economic  life,  we  believe  that  no 
special  measures  will  be  necessary  for  the  age  group 
21-25,  but  that  they  should  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  all  other  adults. 
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4.  So  far  as  possible^  basic  minimum  security  should 
he  assured  through  social  insurance. 

The  case  in  f  ayor  af  extending  the  social-insurance 
type  of  security  can  be  briefly  stated-  First,  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  our  people  highly  prize  the 
privilege  of  receiving  a  form  of  socially  provided  in- 
come whose  amount  is  specified  in  the  law  and  not 
related  to  need,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  under- 
going a  minute  examination  of  resources  or  ccmiing 
in  contact  with  a  relief  system  which  still  has  ob- 
noxious associations.  Second,  the  fact  that  the  right 
to  income  in  certain  contingencies  has  been  introduced 
through  contributory  insurance  systems  offers  the  finan- 
cial advantage  of  securing  at  least  part  of  the  cost  of 
these  benefits  from  prior  contributions  from  the  bene- 
ficiaries themselves.  Third,  it  seems  likely  that,  once 
routines  are  establi^ied,  the  administration  of  a  system 
of  benefits  provided  as  a  right  will  prove  less  expensive 
than  one  in  which  each  individual  payment  involves 
minute  investigaticm  of  each  separate  case  and  the  raE»r- 
cise  of  considerable  official  discretion. 

Great  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  social  ad- 
vantages of  a  system  which  minimize  the  d^ree  of 
official  discretion  in  matters  which  closely  affect  the 
private  life  of  the  citizen*  These  advantages  assume 
even  greater  importance  as  the  numbers  of  persons 
affected  increase,  and  as  technical  and  economic  con- 
gytderaticms  appear  to  point  to  a  continuous  exten- 
sion of  the  activities  of  government.  We  believe 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  people,  including  those 
at  any  time  on  relief,  can  be  trusted  to  make  the 
best  use  of  whatever  funds  are  given  them  and  to 
manage  their  own  lives  in  an  intelligent  and  orderly, 
manner. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases  there  is  need  for  more  individualized  treatment, 
calling  not  merely  for  greater  flexibility  and  adapta^ 
bility  in  the  sums  granted  to  applicants  but  also  for 
guidance  and  an  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  appli- 
cant to  discuss  his  problems  with  a  trained  c^ciaL 
For  many  persons,  the  need  for  public  aid  and  the  con- 
ditions giving  rise  to  this  need,  whether  death  or  illness 
of  the  breadwinner,  unemployment  or  other  catastrophe, 
tend  to  introduce  serious  tensions  and  emotional  in- 


security  into  personal  and  family  life.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  family  has  been  reduced  to  complete  des- 
titution before  receiving  public  aid.  Change  of  eco- 
nomic status  in  itself  also  creates  problraas  of  social 
and  economic  adjustment  regarding  which  professional 
advice  may  be  d^ired. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  a  society  operating  under  con- 
ditions of  private  enterprise  would  run  great  economic 
risks  m  making  universally  available  for  an  ind^nite 
period  stated  security  payments  unaccompanied  by  any 
test  of  need.  The  danger  is  particularly  acute  in  regard 
to  workers  in  the  productive  years,  especially  if  the 
differential  between  the  minimum  security  payment  and 
their  normal  level  of  earnings  from  private  employ- 
ment is  relatively  small.  Fimuocially  also,  the  risks  of 
making  any  specific  sum  of  money  generally  available 
as  a  right,  with  no  test  of  need,  are  considerable.  For, 
if  the  sum  is  to  be  large  enough  to  provide  basic  se- 
curity for  those  with  no  private  resources,  it  will  be 
more  tiian  is  necessary  for  those  with  resources  of  some 
kind.  Total  expenditures  will  inevitably  be  much 
greater  than  if  payments  were  graduated  according  to 
need. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  in  themselves 
imply  that  the  social-insurance  type  of  security  is 
undesirable.  They  point  rather  to  the  need  for  careful 
delimitation  of  the  groups  to  whom  social-insurance 
benefits  are  made  available ;  namely,  those  who  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  require  little  more  than  altema* 
tive  income  when  earning  power  is  temporarily  or 
permanently  lost  through  reasons  beyond  their  control 
and  who  are  also  unlikely  to  be  deterred  from  seeing 
an  independent  livelihood  because  of  the  assurance  of 
fixed  payments  in  certain  contiagencies. 

Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  economic  uncertainty 
and  the  fact  of  destitution  tend  in  themselves  to  create 
a  need  for  advice  and  even  therapeutic  treatment  over 
and  above  assurance  of  income,  these  considerations 
point  to  as  wide  an  extension  as  possible  of  social- 
insurance  measures*  Social  insurance,  with  its  sped- 
fied  payments  which  can  be  definitely  counted  upon,  is 
valuable  not  only  because  it  provides  income  but  be- 
cause it  prevents  the  discourag^n^t  and  la^  of 
initiative  which  uncertainty  begets. 
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5.  A  comprehensive  underplmiing  general  public- 
assistaTice  system,  providing  aid  on  the  basis  of  need, 
must  he  established  to  complete  the  frame-work  of 
protection  against  economic  insecuHty,  • 

The  adoption  of  the  policy  of  publicly  provided  work 
for  employable  adults  who  cannot  find  private  jobs,  the 
development  of  adequate  specialized  programs  for 
youth,  and  the  extensi<m  of  the  social  insurances  do 
not  remove  the  necessity  for  a  noncategorical  program 
capable  of  providing  public  aid  to  all  needy  applicants 
regardless  of  the  causes  of  their  need.  The  values  of 
the  special  programs  will  be  realized  only  if  access  to 
them  is  restricted  to  those,  and  only  those,  for  whom 
each  measure  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  In  view  of 
the  diverse  causes  of  economic  insecurity  and  the  many- 
dimensional  character  of  the  needs  to  which  loss  of 
income  gives  rise,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever 
be  possible  to  group  applicants  for  public  aid  and  re- 
lated services  into  a  mwaageable  number  of  neatly 
arranged  and  logical  categories  which  neither  overlap 
nor  exclude  any  needy  person,  whatever  the  cause  of 
his  insecurity. 

Quite  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  all 
types  of  need  through  the  special  programs  without 
detriment  to  the  attainment  of  the  proper  objectives 
of  each,  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
goal  of  assurance  of  access  to  minimum  security  will 
not  be  attained  unless  there  is  a  comprehensive  residual 
system  of  general  relief  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it, 
general  public  assistance.  The  special  programs  do 
not  always  provide  even  for  those  clearly  eligible  for 
them.  The  establishment  of  eligibility  frequently 
takes  time,  but  the  needs  of  the  applicant  for  mainte- 
nance may  be  urgent  and  immediate.  Unless  there  is 
a  residual  public-assistance  system  in  which  the  only 
essential  condition  of  eligibility  is  need,  miuiy  appli- 
cants will  undergo  serious  privation.  Because  pay- 
ments on  many  of  the  special  programs  are  not  adjusted 
to  need,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  for  all  types 
of  situations.  Recipients  with  unusually  large  fam- 
ilies, those  with  special  problems,  or  th(^  incurring 
occasional  and  unavoidable  expenses  will  require  some 
supplementary  aid. 

It  follows  that  a  stable,  effective,  and  adequate  gen- 
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eral  public-assistance  system  is  a  necessary  underpm- 

Tiing  to  all  the  specialized  programs  and  a  vital  element 
in  any  comprehensive  social-security  system. 

6.  Social  services  which  are  essential  for  ths  health, 
welfare,  and  efficiency  of  the  whole  population  should 
be  extended  as  widely  and  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  years  1930-40  have  witnessed  a  notable  increase 
in  the  provision  by  governmental  agencies  of  certain 
community  services,  sometimes  designed  to  assist 
mainly  the  public -aid  population  but  often  available 
to,  and  certainly  needed  by,  all  low-income  groups  or 
even  by  the  entire  population.  Outstanding  among 
these  are  health  services,  both  preventive  and  remedial, 
educational  and  recreational  facilities,  better  housing, 
meals  for  school  children,  and  technical  advice  and 
guidance  on  a  wide  range  of  problems  occasioned  by 
the  complexities  of  modem  economic  and  community 
life. 

We  believe  that  this  type  of  social  provision  should 
be  expanded  for  several  reasons.  All  of  the  services 
which  we  have  listed  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  well-being,  not  only  of  the  individual  but  also 
of  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part  Their 
efficient  rendering  often  calls  for  large-scale  organiza- 
tion and  for  the  ability  to  tap  the  resources  of  costly 
specialists  and  research  organizations.  This  is  notably 
true  of  health  services.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for 
the  public-aid  population  to  purcliase  these  services. 
But  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  if  the  much  larger  num- 
bers of  the  population  who  possess  cash  incomes  of  as 
low  as  $1,000  or  less  a  year  are  required  to  purchase 
these  services,  they  can  enjoy  th^  to  a  vastly  smaller 
degree  than  is  socially  desirable. 

It  fdlows,  therefore,  that  where  the  national  inter- 
est requires  that  certain  types  of  service  or  facility 
be  utilized  to  the  full  by  the  population  at  large,  these 
services  ^ould  be  made  freely  available  and  regarded 
in  the  same  way  as  elementary-  and  high-school  educa- 
tion or  access  to  the  public  employment  service.  The 
development  of  the  social  services  in  this  way  has  the 
further  advantage  that  it  would  permit  a  substantial 
increase  in  hving  standards  with  a  minimum  of  both 
cost  and  interference  with  the  wage  and  price  ^ruc- 
ture.   For  since,  in  the  case  of  medical  facilities,  the 
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heed  for  costly  types  of  service  is  experienced  only  by 
certain  unfortunate  individuals,  it  would  be  uueco- 
lunnic  to  aim  to  provide  all  individuals  with  the  mini- 
mum cash  income  necessary  to  purchase  them.  In  any 
case,  the  att^pt  to  provide  through  public  aid  or  other 
measures  cash  income  to  each  individual  which  would 
suffice  to  pay  for  these  services  would  involve  making 
payments  greatly  in  excess  of  the  incomes  normally 
yielded  by  employment  in  private  industry. 

FINANCIAL    AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRINCIPLES 

We  have  already  stated  our  conviction  that,  given  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  problem 
and  the  objectives  of  national  policy,  the  American 
people  will  discover  wa3rs  and  m^ms  to  implement 
their  decisions.  The  attainment  of  th(!  objectives  we 
have  suggested  calls  for  appropriate  developments 
in  the  fields  of  finance  and  administration.  In  this 
section  we  indicate  some  of  the  major  principles  which 
we  believe  would  be  essential  to  more  orderly  financing 
and  administration  as  well  as  to  a  more  certain  attain- 
ment of  our  goals.  The  application  of  t  hese  principles 
to  existing  programs  and  situations  will  be  treated  in 
the  following  chapter. 

1.  The  financing  of  public  aid  should  he  provided  for 
as  a  normal  and  eontmumg  ftmction  of  Government  in 
a  fwised  and  reorganized  ^cal  system. 

This  conclusion  follows  from  our  finding  that  the 
need  for  public-aid  measures  is  persistent  and  will 
probably  be  of  considerable  dimensions  for  some  time 
to  come.  Permanent  provision  for  adequate  and  or- 
derly support  must  be  as  assured  as  the  provision  now 
made  for  education,  roads,  and  other  normal  responsi- 
bilities of  government.  The  compartmentalized  financ- 
ing of  public  aid  tends  to  place  this  function  in  the 
position  of  a  financial  residuary  legatee — an  unfor- 
tunate consequence  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  need 
for  expenditures  is  usually  greatest  when  the  fiscal 
resources  of  government  are  most  strained.  The  treat- 
ment of  public  aid  as  but  one  of  several  normal  func- 
tions of  government  is  also  suggested  by  the  facts 
given  in  this  report  concerning  the  difficulties  of  allo- 
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eating  financial  responsibilities  for  this  function  be- 
tween different  levels  of  government  without  taking 
into  account  the  other  responsibilities  of  the  various 
governmental  units. 

We  wish,  however,  to  state  our  conviction  that 
orderly  and  continuous  provision  of  adequate  funds 
lor  public  aid,  even  when  treated  as  one  of  several 
normal  governmental  functions,  will  ultimately  call 
for  radical  revisions  of  our  present  intergovernmental 
fiscal  relationships.   Many  of  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  recent  years  in  connection  with  the  financing 
of  public  aid  are  but  an  acute  manifestation  of  a  more 
general  problem  with  which  the  country  has  yet  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  grapple;  namely,  the  lack  of 
adaptation  and  adjustment  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  government  to  the  new  functions  (of  which 
public  aid  is  only  one)  which  government  has  been 
f<^ced  to  assume.  This  lack  of  adaptation  is  evident  in 
regard  to  both  the  time  periods  over  which  budgets  are 
expected  to  balance  and  the  distribution  of  fiscal  re- 
sources as  between  the  different  levels  of  government. 
Many  of  the  new  functions  call  for  a  period  of  account- 
ing considerably  longer  than  a  year,  if  the  best  eco- 
nomic results  are  to  be  achieved.   And  additional 
functions  have  been  accepted  by,  or  imposed  upon,  the 
States  and  localities  with  little  or  no  consideration 
of  their  fiscal  and  economic  capacity  to  sustain  the 
expenditures  necessary  for  efiicient  performance.  Any 
such  basic  reconsideration  of  the  appropriateness  of 
fiscal  resources  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  various 
levels  of  government  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  study.   We  strongly  urge,  liowever,  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  saxsb.  an  investi- 
gation at  the  earliest  possible  moment.    For  we  would 
repeat  that  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  existing 
intergovernmental  fiscal  arrangements  is  not  evident 
in  the  field  of  public  aid  alone,  although,  as  one  of  the 
newer  fonctkms  to  be  supported  by  government,  public 
aid  has  experienced  these  difficulties  to  a  peculiar 
degree. 

2.  PubUe-aid  financing,  even  if  treated  on  a  oomr- 
partmentalized  basis,  should  he  coordinated  with  the 
broader  economic  md  monetary  policies  of  govern- 
ment. 


The  leyitalization  of  tiie  eoonomy  which  has  accom- 
panied the  vast  national  expenditures  for  defense  and 
war  purposes  has  again  demonstrated  that  public  spend- 
ing  directly  affects  the  tempo  of  economic  life.  This 
report  has  also  shown  tha4^  public-aid  disbursements 
are  now  of  mck  a  magnitude  that  changes  in  their 
volume  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  financed 
play  a  major  role^  in  influencing  the  character  and 
extent  of  fiscal  measures  designed  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  These  facts  must  be  duly  reflected  in  future 
policy,  for  it  is  clearly  absurd  for  public  policy  in  one 
field  to  defeat  the  objectives  of  policy  in  another.  Co- 
ordination of  policy  would  obviously  be  easier  if  it 
were  decided  to  provide  for  public  aid  as  a  normal  and 
wntinuing  function  of  government  in  a  revised  fiscal 
system.  But,  even  if  public-aid  financing  continues 
for  some  time  to  be  treated  in  a  compartmentalized 
manner,  it  should  be  possible  to  achieve  greater  coor- 
dination with  the  broader  economic  policies  of 
government. 

Coordination  of  the  financing  of  public-aid  measures 
with  these  broader  fiscal  and  economic  policies  of  gov- 
ernment has  two  aspects*  In  the  first  place,  the  specific 
financial  provisions  of  public-aid  programs  must  not  be 
allowed  to  imperil  the  objectives  of  public  fiscal 
policy.  A  situation  such  as  occurred  in  1^7-38,  when 
the  imposition  of  pay-roll  taxes  undermined  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  spending  program,  must  not  recur.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  integral  requirements  of  social- 
insurance  programs  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  larger  ob- 
jective. Social  considerations  may  well  dictate  the  im- 
position or  the  increase  of  such  taxes  if  the  integrity 
and  the  special  values  of  social-insurance  measures  as 
sadi  lure  to  be  retained.  But  in  such  cases  there  ^ould 
be  full  realization  of  the  economic  effects  of  this  policy, 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  offset  these  influences  by 
appropriate  changes  in  the  other  finimeial  activities  of 
government.  Thus,  for  example,  if  realization  of  the 
objectives  of  social-insurance  measures  demands  the 
imposition  or  raising  of  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Nation  has  at  the  same  time  embarked 
upon  a  program  of  monetary  expansion,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  oSaei  the  deflationary  effect  of  these  taxes 
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by  a  reduction  in  oth&r  types  of  tax  or  by  deliberately 

planned  compensatory  increases  in  expenditures. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  coordination  of  public-aid 
financing  with  broader  economic  and  fiscal  policies  re- 
quires that  increasing  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
utilization  of  public-aid  measures  as  vehicles  for  the 
implementation  of  national  monetary  and  economic  pol- 
icies. If  an  expansionist  program  is  decided  upon, 
piiblic-aid  measures  offer  a  namty  of  devices  for  effec- 
tuating the  desired  end.  Thus,  if  a  rapid  increase  in 
consumer  expenditures  is  desired,  the  unemployment 
compen^ion  s^rstems,  suitably  amended,  offer  a  speedy 
and  almost  automatically  operating  mechanism  for 
distributing  funds  to  those  who  will  spend  them;  they 
also  provide  certain  safeguards  to  insure  the  termina- 
tion of  expenditures  when  their  objective,  the  revitali- 
zation  of  the  economy,  has  been  attained.  For,  unlike 
an  increase  in  spending  attained  through  the  grant  of 
more  generous  assistance  to  the  aged,  an  increase  of 
public  payments  through  the  un^ployn^t  c(»npen- 
sation  system  will  automatically  decline  as  employment 
rises,  i.  e.,  as  the  conditions  justifying  an  increase  in 
expffliditures  disappear. 

The  use  of  unemi^loyment  compensation  in  this  way 
will,  however,  necessitate  at  least  temporary  changes 
in  the  principles  on  which  tihte  program  is  now  financed, 
for  it  is  evident  that  no  increase  in  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  will  occur  if  the  increased  disbursements  are 
financed  out  of  increased  wage  and  pay-roll  tax  levies. 
A  direct  subsidy  from  the  general  revenues  financed 
by  borrowing  will  be  essentiaL 

In  the  same  way,  if  national  economic  policy  should 
be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  continuous  growth 
cimnot  be  assured  by  the  aut(Hnatic  functioning  of  pri- 
vately controlled  economic  factors,  certain  types  of 
public  aid — ^notably  work  programs  and  improved 
healtii  and  welfare  services — offer  themselves  as  more 
suitable  vehicles  for  implementing  a  spending  policy 
than  the  payment  of  cash  allowances,  which  call  forth 
no  immediate  eecmomic  return. 

3.  Reliance  on  conmm,ption  and  earnuj^ked  tosses 
should  in  general  he  avoided. 

The  heavy  use  in  financing  public  aid  of  sales  and 
other  consumption  tans,  wage  taxes,  and  even  pay- 
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roll  taxes,  all  of  which  fall  more  or  less  heavily  on 
low-income  groups,  is  of  doubtful  wisdom.  As  we 
show  in  discussing  specific  programs,  in  certain  circum- 
stances  a  case  can  be  made  for  recourse  to  wage  and 
pay-roll  taxes,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the 
financing  of  tlie  social  insurances.  But  no  such  justi- 
fication applies  to  the  use  of  sales  and  other  consump- 
tioxL  taxes. 

It  is  obviously  contradictwy  in  a  series  of  programs 
whose  major  objective  is  the  enhancement  of  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  lower-income  groups  to  collect 
any  substantial  proportion  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
finance  these  measures  from  the  very  group  whose  in- 
comes the  prc^ams  are  stnving  to  raise.  The  greatest 
expenditures  will  occur  in  periods  of  depression  because 
they  will  be  occasioned  by  unemploymejat.  At  such 
times  it  is  particularly  important  ihaJt  cfmsumption  be 
stimulated  rather  than  curtailed.  An  increase  in  con- 
sumption taxes  in  such  a  period  would  clearly  be  con- 
trary to  the  economic  interests  of  tl^  Nation. 

Reliance  on  earmarked  taxes  to  a  large  degree,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  social  insurances,  is  also 
unsatisfactory.  There  are  few  specific  taxes  whose 
yield  is  not  directly  affected  by  the  level  of  economic 
activity.  Yet  the  most  fluctuating  and  at  times  the 
most  substantial  part  of  public-aid  expenditures  arises 
in  periods  of  ec<Miomic  depression.  It  is  obviously  un- 
desirable that  expenditures  should  be  curtailed  at  the 
very  time  when  the  need  for  them  is  greatest,  because 
of  a  decline  in  the  yield  of  an  earmarked  tax. 

4.  A  distribution  of  financial  responsibility  for  total 
public-aid  costs  between  ths  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment is  advisable  and  shovld  reflect  differences  in  need 
and  m  economic  cmd  fiscal  capacity. 

There  are  wide  differences  between  States,  both  in 
r^ard  to  the  extent  of  need  for  public  aid  and  in  regard 
to  economic  Mid  fiscal  resources.  In  many  cases  the 
inadequacy  of  access  to  basic  security  experienced  by 
some  sections  of  the  population  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  fiscal  incapacity  of  the  jurisdictions  in 
which  they  reside.  At  the  preset  time  the  financial 
responsibilities  of  the  various  governmi^ntal  units  vary 
fron  pn^ram  to  prc^am  £uid,  for  certain  programs. 


from  l^tate  to  State.  The  resultant  location  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  when  all  public-aid  programs  are 
considered  together  frequently  fails  to  correspond  to 
need  or  to  economic  or  fiscal  capacity.  This  situation 
must  be  remedied  in  any  satisfactory  long-range 
program. 

In  the  following  pages  some  specific  proposals  are 
made  toward  this  end.  At  this  stage  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  any  such  readjustment  of  financial 
responsibilities  for  public- aid  expenditures  will  neces- 
sarily result  in  heavy  financial  participation  by  the 
Fedraal  Government.  Bc^  its  taxing  and  borrowing 
powers  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  States  and 
localities,  and,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  the  finan- 
cial burdeu  of  public  aid  for  many  years  to  come  is 
likely  to  be  both  large  and  characterized  by  sharp  fluc- 
tuations from  year  to  year.  The  practical  question  in 
carrying  (Jirough  any  redistribution  of  financial  re- 
sponsibilities between  levels  of  govermnent  on  the  basis 
of  the  prindple  we  recommend  will  not  be  whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  continue  to  participate,  but 
rather  where  that  financial  contribution  can  be  made 
most  effectively. 

5.  The  objectives  of  the  various  special  programs 
should  he  clearly  stated  and  distinguishable^  aand  the 
beneficiaries  of  eo/oh  should  be  only  those  for  whom  the 
specific  type  of  provision  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

Our  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  public-aid 
recipients  and  our  analysis  of  the  potentialities  and 
costs  of  the  different  measures  now  operating  convince 
us  that  way  ^tisf actory  and  comprehensive  public-aid 
pr<^ram  must  be  highly  diversified.  Programs  that 
are  obviously  suitable  for  certain  types  of  persons  are 
equally  obviously  inappropriate  for  others.  Many  of 
the  administrative  difficulties  of  the  past  few  years  and 
much  of  the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  experienced 
by  applicants,  as  wdl  as  the  confudon  in  tiie  public 
mind,  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  clearly  marked  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  programs  and  to  the  in- 
adequate attention  given  to  devising  eligibility 
provisions  which  will  admit  to  each  program  only 
those  persons  for  whom  it  is  appropriate. 

The  importance  of  the  kind  of  clarification  of  ob- 
jectives we  liave  in  mind  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
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example.  During  recent  years  the  people  have  been 
asked  to  approve  measures  directed  toward  satisfying 
the  need  of  the  iin^ployed  for  work,  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  these  measures  were  needed  to  provide  for 
bare  physical  need.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
sarprising  that  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  im* 
portance  of  constructive  programs  for  the  unemployed 
have  on  occasion  opposed  proposals  for  a  more  nearly 
adequate  general-relief  system  on  the  ground  that, 
because  the  peculiar  and  unique  values  of  a  work  pro- 
gram are  not  generally  appreciated,  public  support  for 
a  work  program  would  be  withdrawn  if  physical  needs 
were  met.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  present  con- 
fused state  of  public  thinking,  this  danger  is  real. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  remedy  is  not  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  confusion,  but  a  more  strenuous  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  policy  determination 
to  clarify  the  issues.  For  in  the  long  run  it  seems 
unlikely  that  progress  can  be  made  by  indirection. 
Programs  whose  major  aim  is  to  provide  work  for  the 
unemployed  but  for  which  public  support  has  been 
sought  on  the  ground  that  they  are  necessary  for  the 
assurance  of  physical  maintenance,  will  be  in  a  pre- 
carious position  when  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
maintenance  alone  becomes  less  evident.  Beardless 
of  whatever  may  have  been  the  situation  during  the 
last  10  years,  we  believe  that  in  the  future  a  more  de- 
termined effort  should  be  made  to  enlist  popular  sup- 
port for  welfare  and  work  programs  by  disseminating 
a  wider  understanding  both  of  the  specific  objectives 
of  these  measures  and  the  social  and  eccmomic  gains 
and  costs  of  putting  them  into  effect.  Only  if  public 
policies  are  based  upon  a  broad  measure  of  popidar 
understanding  and  approval  of  the  basic  objectives, 
can  there  be  any  hope  for  stability  of  policy. 

We  attach  equal  importance  to  the  second  part  of  ii» 
principle  we  have  enunciated,  namely,  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  each  special  program  should  be  only  those  for 
whom  that  measure  is  appropriate.  Inadequate  att^- 
tion  to  this  principle  in  the  past  has  led,  for  example, 
to  the  inclusion  in  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams (where  b«iefits  are  affected  by  wage  levels  sad 
stability  of  employment)  of  workers  whose  past  earn- 
ings would  entitle  ihem  to  benefits  of  an  insignifk^t 
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amount  or  payable  for  an  unduly  and  uneconomically 
brief  period.  Similarly,  at  various  tim^  and  places, 
persons  who  would  not  normally  be  members  of  the 
work-seeking  population  or  who  are  of  less  than  normal 
efficiency  have  been  admitted  to  the  work  program,  a 
situation  which  tends  to  discredit  the  program  itself 
in  the  public  eye. 

More  widespread  recognition  of  the  character  of  the 
total  problem  of  public  aid,  of  the  peculiar  values  of 
each  special  program,  and  the  appropriateness  of  each 
to  meet  the  needs  of  certain  types  of  the  insecure  popu- 
lation would  promote  more  intelligent  policy  forma- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  principle  we  recommend  would 
mean  that  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  contemplate 
extensions  or  contractions  of  any  given  program  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  existence  of  related  meas- 
ures and  the  relative  desirability  of  expanding  one 
ratlier  Uian  another.  More  ^>ecifically,  it  would  mea^ 
that  tihe  size  of  the  appropriation  for  WPA  would 
not  be  determined,  as  now ,  mainly  by  reference  to  the 
fluctuations  in  the  total  number  of  needy  unemployed 
persons.  The  relevant  additional  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  would  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
total  group  of  the  unemployed,  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  program  (both  actual 
and  potential),  the  character  and  availability  of  general 
relief,  smd  the  relative  demubility  of  utilizing  these 
programs  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  as  compared  with 
work  programs  for  groups  with  specific  characteristics. 
Similarly,  proposals  to  extend  or  liberalize  legislation 
for  unemployment  compensation  or  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  would  no  longer  be  supported  merely 
by  reference  to  the  illiberality  of  prevailing  benefit  rates 
or  the  restrictive  character  of  eligibility  requirements. 
It  would  be  equally  relevant,  if  the  implications  of  the 
principle  we  recommend  were  fully  appreciated,  to  take 
into  account  the  availability  of  work  programs,  the  spe- 
cial assistances  and  ^leral  relief  and  their  relative 
appropriateness  for  the  groups  concerned. 

This  method  of  approach  to  public-aid  policy  has  an 
important  corollary.  It  points  to  the  necessity  for 
more  adequate  and  comprehensive  data  concerning  the 
social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  public-aid 
population^   Only  when  ihis  information  is  available 
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can  intelligent  decisions  be  made  as  to  the  desirability, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  individual  and 
society  as  a  whole,  of  providing  for  specific  groups  on 
one  program  rather  th«Q  another. 

6.  Although  Federal-State  cooperation  is  preferoMe 
as  a  general  principle^  the  aUocaiion  of  admirdstrati/ve 
responsibility  for  the  various  programs  between  Fed- 
eral^ State^  and  local  goiwmments  should  be  deter- 
mdrnd  by  refereme  both  to  the  capacities  of  the 
diferent  governmental  fmits  for  the  exercise  of  specific 
finaTwial^  policy -forming^  technical^  and  routine  admin- 
istrative functions^  and  to  the  national  wiportance 
attached  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  given 
program. 

The  many-sided  chsoracter  of  the  public-aid  pro- 
grams, together  with  the  close  relationship  that  neces- 
sarily exists  between  all  of  them  in  view  of  their  com- 
m<Hi  concern  with  the  problem  of  economic  insecurity, 
precludes  the  adoption  of  any  simple  formula  for  de- 
termining whether  administrative  responsibility  for 
public-aid  functions  is  **naturally"  or  ^evitably**  a 
State  or  local  or  Federal  concern.    The  issue  is  no 

longer  the  simpk  antithesis  of  Federal  versius  local 
administration. 

The  importance  of  continuing  State  and  local  par- 
ticipation in  the  administration  of  a  service  so  vital 
as  public  aid  to  the  welfare  of  each  community  is  ob- 
vious. Even  had  not  historical  developments  and 
established  traditioxffi  suggested  the  wisdom  of  this 
course,  practical  considerations  would  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  a  country  as  large  and  varied  as  the 
United  States,  policies  and  programs  must  necessarily 
be  flexible  and  adaptable  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  These  objectives  are 
necessarily  more  difficult  of  attainment  in  a  highly  cen- 
tralized administration.  Local  interest  and  initiative, 
so  important  in  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic 
tradition,  are  most  likely  to  be  fostered  if  accompanied 
by  a  real  responsibility  for,  and  participation  in,  policy 
formation  and  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
Federal  Government,  as  the  only  available  authority 
capable  of  operating  across  State  lines,  must  play  an 
important  role  in  many  aspects  of  administration. 
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First,  any  constructive  attack  upon  the  factors  making 

for  poverty  and  economic  insecurity  calls  for  many 
measures  which  can  only  be  operated  effectively  on  a 
national  bads.  The  presence  of  depressed  areas  and 
stranded  populations,  calling  for  revitalization  of  in- 
dustry or  transf ereiu^  of  manpower  or  equipment,  the 
training  of  a  labor  supply  and  its  direction  to  the  plac^ 
and  occupations  where  it  is  in  demand,  the  carrying 
through  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  contributing 
to  recovery,  all  call  for  action  on  a  national  scale. 

Second,  certain  important  public-aid  programs  can 
f 6r  technical  reasons  be  operated  only  on  a  nati<mal 
basis.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program,  which  involves  a 
sraiicontractual  obligation  brtwerai  government  and  tiie 
individual,  running  over  a  generation.  With  a  mobile 
population,  the  rights  of  the  insured  population  can  be 
assured  only  if  tibe  responsible  govrainmental  unit 'm  a 
national  one.  Economy  of  operation  is  also  promoted 
if  the  record-keeping  essential  to  a  program  of  this 
type  is  the  responsibility  of  a  single  governmental  unit. 
Similarly,  it  is  evident  that  for  technical  reasons  the 
problems  of  the  tran^ent  population  cannot  be  handled 
solely  by  the  smallest  political  units. 

Third,  purely  financial  considerations  also  point  to 
administrative  participati<Hi  of  the  larger  units  of 
govemmcfit-  We  have  already  indicated  our  reasons 
for  believing  that  heavy  Federal  financial  participation 
IB  mevitable.  l^t  all  experience  demonstrates  that  it 
is  unwise  to  divorce  administrative  from  financial  re- 
sponsibility. The  Federal  Government  which  will,  as 
we  bdieve,  be  heavily  committed  financially  murt  eirar- 
cise  some  control  over  the  spending  of  the  funds,  not 
only  in  its  own  financial  interest  but  also  because  it 
has  a  responsibility  for  assuring  the  attainment  of  the 
broad  objectives  of  social  security  for  which  the 
Federal  appropriations  were  made. 

Hie  naticmal  importance  of  <^  broad  objectives  of 
certain  public-aid  programs  will  also  condition  the  ex- 
t^t  to  which  the  Federal  Government  must  accept 
responsibility  for  securing  certain  minimum  standards 
of  performance.  While  there  is  everything  to  be  said 
in  &bvor  of  State  esperimentation  with  varjring  policies 
and  procedures,  our  national  unity  also  requires  that 
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f I'eedom  to  experiment,  including  the  freedom  to  take 
no  action  at  all  or  to  continue  with  policies  that  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  or  inadequate,  must  be  limited 
by  the  overriding  national  interest. 

The  importance  attached  to  minimum  adequacy  of 
performance  of  public-aid  measures  will  vary  from 
program  to  program.  Obviously  there  are  many  pro- 
grams in  which  wide  differences  in  performance,  or 
even  tlie  absence  of  any  program  at  all  constitute  no 
threat  to  the  int^ral  unity  ^d  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
But  tibere  are  others  (among  which  we  would  place 
those  assuring  that  needy  Americans  can  secure  ade- 
quate maintenance,  regardless  of  place  of  residence, 
and  those  implementing  the  work  objective)  which  we 
believe  are  charged  with  vital  i^gnificance  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  Nation.  Whether  the  attainment  of 
these  objectives,  which  have  a  national  importance, 
can  be  secured  by  cooperative  administration  by  tfie 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  or  will  require  the 
direct  operation  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
program  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  will  depend 
upon  the  efficacy  of  the  cooperative  techniques  adopted. 
Our  preference  is  in  general  for  jointly  administered 
programs.  The  cooperative  relationships  that  have 
been  worked  out  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  in  connection  with  various  health,  welfare, 
and  assistance  programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
give  much  ground  for  encouragement.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  vast  improvement  in  these  services 
has  resulted  from  the  joint  plannhig  and  action  of 
Federal  and  State  officials. 

But  we  have  also  to  recognize  that  there  may  be 
limits  to  this  cooperation,  and  that  the  tempo  of  prog- 
ress by  this  route  may  be  unduly  slow.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
i^pecifying  and  ensurii^  tiie  maintenance  of  minimum 
standards  of  performance  may  involve  a  supervisory 
relationship  that  is  tantamount  to  direct  operation  and 
more  productive  of  friction  than  Federal  operation 
would  be.  The  standards  to  be  satisfied  may  even  be 
so  extensive  that  individual  States  may  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program*  In  such  circumstances  direct 
Federal  operation  may  be  the  only  practical  and 


effective  method  of  speedily  attaining  the  natiimal 
objective. 

7.  In  jointly  odTninistered  programs^  special  atten- 
tion should  he  paid  to  defmng  as  logically  and  dearly 
as  possible  the  respectim  respons^Uities  of  the  partiei^ 
pating  governments  and  to  developing  techniquss  for 
cooperaiim  action. 

Although  the  application  of  the  principles  we  have 
enumerated  in  point  6  above  may  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  opiating  certain  programs  on  a  wholly  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  basis,  there  will  be  many  which 
can  most  effectively  be  operated  on  a  joint  basis.  It 
is  indeed  to  be  hoped  tiiat  some  for  which  Federal  oper- 
ation may  now  seem  appropriate  maj^  ultimately  prove 
amenable  to  joint  administration.  To  an  increasing 
d^ree  therefore  the  distribution  of  specific  adminis- 
trative functions  and  responsibilities  between  partners 
in  a  jointly  administered  program  and  the  improvement 
of  techniques  of  cooperation  will  constitute  a  major  ad- 
ministrative problem  in  the  years  ahead. 

Our  analysis  of  the  probloD^s  whidb  have  ccmfronted 
administrators  in  recent  years  suggests  that  some  of 
them  have  been  attributable  to  a  lack  of  clarity  as  to 
the  precise  responsibilities  of  each  partner.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  given  a  general  responsibility 
for  certain  programs,  but  the  legislation  has  left  to  the 
States  a  degree  of  &eed<»n  to  determine  certain  diar- 
acteristics  of  the  programs  which  is  inconsistent  with 
tiie  general  responsibiUties  given  tx)  the  Federal  partner. 
This  has  occasionally  resulted  in  action  by  the  Federal 
agency  which  was  undoubtedly  consistent  v^ith  its  broad 
responsibilities  but  which  could  pro{>erly  be  regarded 
by  the  States  as  an  overstepping  of  legal  authority. 
Although  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down 
which  would  be  equally  applicable  to  all  pn^rams,  we 
believe  that  administrative  relationships  would  be 
smoother  and  that  administrative  functions  would  be 
more  c^ciently  performed  if  the  following  principles 
were  given  greater  weight  in  assigning  functions  to 
the  Federal  agencies : 

(a)  The  Federal  pa/rtner  should  he  given  muthority 
to  secure  conformity  with  the  staTidards  prescribed  in 
the  Federal  legislation  tmd  to  promote  the  coordination 
of  the  several  State  policies. 
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The  number  and  character  of  the  standards  for  which 
miiiimiim  conformity  is  essential  will  vary  j^m  pro- 
gram to  program  and  from  time  to  time.  Some  pro- 
grams may  operate  effectively  despite  wide  differences 
between  the  cooperating  States  in  the  character  of  the 
program.  Others  may  require  substantial  uniformity 
in  respect  to  a  large  nimiber  of  legislatLve  proTisiox^ 

We  conceive  it  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  agency  to  direct  attention 
to  areas  where  the  need  for  coordination  of  State 
policies  or  for  the  securing  of  minimum  standards  of 
performance  is  essential-  But,  to  minimize  adminis- 
trative friction  between  the  two  participating  govern- 
mental units,  we  believe  that  the  Federal  agency  should 
resist  the  temptation  to  stretch  its  present  legai  powers 
over  standards  or  administrative  procedures  in  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  enforcement  of  these  desired  policies 
by  indirecticm.  It  should  rather  rely  cm  the  possibly 
slower  but  ultimately  more  satisfactory  method  of 
openly  seeking  these  additional  powers  from  Congress. 

(b)  In  adfmmstermg  legislaMonj  the  Federal  agfency 
should  devote  increasifng  attention  to  the  formulation 
of  standards  of  perfornumce  in  hroad  hut  definitive 
terms  and  abatmn  from  the  prescription  of  detmled 
regulations. 

If  adequate  g^ieral  guides  in  respect  to  administra- 
tive activity  and  to  standards  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
State  plans  could  be  established,  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant Federal  interference  in  the  details  of  administra- 
tion would  either  be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This  principle  should  be  applied  in  cases 
where  the  Federal  Govwmm^t  has  a  xespcmsibility  for 
standards  relative  to  the  nature  and  levels  of  payments 
made  to  public-aid  recipients,  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  administrative  pedEormance,  acamntalnlity  for 
expenditures,  and  the  like.  The  Federal  agency  should 
devote  increasing  attention  to  the  perfection  of  tech- 
niques of  general  control  which  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  case-by-case  inspection  and  direct  interference 
with  administrative  processes  at  the  State  level. 

(c)  The  Federal  agency  should  he  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  making  continuous  evaluative  surveys 
of  the  operation  of  the  State  programs. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  programs  must  be  studied  from 
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the  national  point  of  view.  The  country  needs  to  be 
informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  program  as  prac- 
tically operating  is  appropriate  for  the  situations  it 
was  designed  to  meet,  and  of  the  differences  in  per- 
formance as  between  States  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
more  readily  definable  characteristics  of  the  program, 
such  as  the  levels  of  benefits  or  payments,  conditions 
of  eligibility,  coven^,  and  efficiency  of  administa^ation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  agency  should  make 
available  the  results  of  experimentation  by  the  States. 
The  asserticm  tiiat  State  operation  provides  48  labora- 
tories  fostering  experiments  in  policy  and  methods  of 
administration  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments 
in  favor  of  State,  rather  than  national,  operati<m  of 
public-aid  programs.  Yet  the  advantages  of  experi- 
m^tad<m  can  be  secured  only  if  the  results  of  experi- 
ment are  made  known  and  if  the  experiments  are  di- 
rected to  a  common  purpose.  It  is  a  corollary  of  this 
fondion  ihst  the  Federal  agen^  mu^  have  power  to 
ensure  the  accumulation  of  basic  data  on  a'  comparable 
basis  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Greater  clarity  as  to  the  respective  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  and  State  partners  and  a  more  logical  and 
appropriate  allocation  of  functions  is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  smooth  uid  hanmmious  administration. 
But  in  itself  it  is  not  sufficient.  We,  therefore,  attach 
grest  importance  to  the  second  part  of  the  principle  we 
have  enunciated,  tiiat  increasing  attention  must  be 
paid  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  administrators  to 
perfecting  the  devices  and  techniques  f cht  cooperative 
action. 

In  particular,  methods  of  consultation  between  the 
Federal  and  State  adBodnistrators  should  be  exploited 
to  the  full.  Sound  development  of  policy  and  effec- 
tive administration  will  be  fostered  if  policy  decisions 
concerning  both  the  content  of  the  program  (in  so 
far  as  this  is  not  defined  by  legislation)  and  ad- 
ministrative policies  and  requirements  are  arrived  at 
after  consultation  brtween  Federal  and  State  c^cials. 
One  type  of  organization  through  which  such  coopera- 
tive decisions  and  administrative  contacts  could  be 
promoted  is  the  sani<^cial  body  representative  of 
State  administrations.  We  have  been  impressed  by 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  annual  conferences 
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which  the  Surgeon  General  is  required  to  hold  with 
State  health  officials,  and  we  believe  that  such  institu* 
tions  could  with  advantage  be  developed  in  connection 
with  other  Federal-State  programs.    The  presence  of 
such  an  institution  would  not  remove  the  necessity  for 
frequent  consultations  between  Federal  and  State  per- 
sonnel concerned  with  the  more  specialized  aspects  of 
administration  where  more  tedinical  problems  of  com* 
mon  interest  would  be  dealt  with.    Nor  would  it  remove 
the  necessity  for  another  development  to  which  we  at- 
tach some  importimce,  a  mutual  familiarization  of  tlie 
officials  of  the  two  governmental  levels  with  the  methods 
of  approach  and  with  the  problems  faced  by  each.  This 
objective  would  be  fostered  by  more  frequent  fi^d  visits 
on  the  part  of  Federal  employees,  the  object  of  which 
would  not  be  inspection  or  enforcement,  but  rather  the 
acquisition  of  an  understanding  of  the  situations  faced 
by  State  administrators.    We  should  also  like  to  see 
an  exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  attaching  State  em- 
ployees to  the  Federal  administration  for  limited  periods 
in  order  that  they  may  fully  appreciate  the  problems 
with  which  Federal  administrators  are  faced 

8,  The  advantages  of  admimatraiive  decefUralization 
should  be  explored  to  the  full^  especially  through  a  more 
eomtrmtwe  development  of  the  regional  bask  of  organ- 
ization. 

Although  the  efficient  administration  of  many  pro- 
grams will  call  for  a  high  degree  of  centraliaition,  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  possible  centralizing 
administrative  unit  larger  than  a  single  State  but 
smaller  than  the  entire  United  States.  We  believe  that 
fuller  utilization  of  the  regional  basis  of  organization 
offers  the  possibility  of  avoiding  some  of  the  less 
desirable  characteristics  of  highly  centralized  admin- 
istration while  overcoming  some  of  the  limitations  of 
purely  State-administered  programs. 

A  more  effective  use  of  the  regional  basis  of  organi- 
zation will  call  for  consideration  of  a  number  of  prob- 
lan&  In  tiie  first  place,  inereased  attention  nrnst  be 
paid  to  the  selection  of  appropriate  regions.  Since  we 
believe  that  constructive  and  preventive  policies  must 
play  an  imareasing  role,  the  selection  of  appropriate 
areas  must  reflect  this  fact.  In  the  second  place,  every 
efiort  shofidd  be  made  to  assure  uniform  regional  bound- 
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aries  for  agencies  operating  closely  related  programs. 
This  is  especmlly  important  in  the  case  of  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  and  those  dealing  with  unemployed 
yoi]U;h.  In  the  third  place,  in  many  public-aid  pro- 
grams, increased  authority  and  respomihUity  mmt  he 
given,  to  the  regional  offvcers.  Determination  of  the 
precise  sphere  of  their  responsibilities  will  call  for 
careful  consideration,  but  experience  suggests  that  for 
many  programs,  in  addition  to  a  high  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility for  approving  administrative  operations 
which  otherwise  would  be  referred  to  the  Federal 
agency,  many  policy  matters  (especially  those  involving 
the  adaptation  of  broad  national  policies  to  the  needs 
of  their  respective  regions)  could  with  advantage  be 
vested  in  tJie  r^onal  officer.  This  would  relieve  the 
central  office  of  many  questions  of  detail  and  free  it 
for  the  more  appropriate  function  of  over-all  coordina- 
tion, the  development  of  standards  and  techniques  of 
administrative  and  budgetary  control,  and  the  like. 

9.  The  personnel  administering  public-aid  programs 
should  be  ffMy  qualifsd  by  traimng  and  experience  for 
the  performance  of  tajiks  which  call  for  a  high  degree  of 
skill  and  professional  competence. 

The  administraticm  of  the  many-sided  public-aid  pro- 
grams we  envisage  cannot  be  entrusted  to  poorly  trained 
or  politically  selected  personnel.  A  high  degree  of 
£^ill  and  pro^sdcmal  competmce  is  required  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  and  administer  aid  in  such  a  way  that 
human  values  are  conserved  and  that  the  needy  families 
Mid  individuals  are  assisted  to  make  the  most  of  their 
own  capacities  and  opportunities. 

These  skills,  adapted  to  the  objectives  of  each  pro- 
gram, are  needed  by  all  officials  dealing  directly  with 
people  who  are  potential  or  actual  recipients  of  any 
form  of  public  aid.  This  applies  equally  to  registra- 
tion, occupational  classification,  and  vocational  guid- 
ance in  an  employment  office;  to  the  interpretation  of 
objectives  uid  procedures,  and  the  rights  of  the  in- 
sured, the  adjustment  of  claims,  and  the  consideration 
of  appeals  in  the  insurance  programs;  to  comparable 
c<mtacis  uid  relationships  in  the  work  programs;  and 
to  the  making  of  loans  and  grants  to  farmers. 

A  high  calibre  of  persramel  is  also  called  for  if  the 
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intricate  relationships  which  will  necessarily  exist  be- 
tween differ^t  agencies  and  different  levds  of  gov- 
ernment are  to  operate  smoothly  and  in  the  public 
interest.  The  story  of  public-aid  administration  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  is  one  of  inventiv^oess  and  origin- 
ality in  developing  new  forms  of  organization  which 
in  some  cases  have  been  set  up  independently  and  in 
others  have  been  made  a  part  of  older  administrative 
structures.  Particularly  in  the  special-assistance  and 
child- welfare  fields,  the  organization  of  new  programs 
has  involved  building  upon  patterns  already  created, 
and,  in  many  cases,  highly  developed,  in  State  agen- 
cies. The  remit  has  been  a  type  of  Federal^  State,  and 
local  cooperation  and  a  joint  approach  to  common  prob- 
lems which  tend  to  minimize  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  tiie  operation  of  specialized 
programs  on  three  governmental  levels.  In  conse- 
quence, the  need  for  extensive  and  detailed  authorita- 
tive controls  has  been  lessened.  Administrative 
cooperation  has  fostered  a  sense  of  participation  in 
a  common  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  encouraged  a  unified  approach 
to  the  problems  of  any  given  local  community. 

This  type  of  cooperative  efiort  has  been  possible  to 
the  extent  that  key  positions  on  Federal  and  State  head- 
quarters and  field  stafi's  have  been  filled  by  qualified 
perscmnel,  trained  and  ^qperienced  in  the  specialized 
fields  which  they  were  supervising.  The  type  of  rela- 
tionship established  by  such  personnel  between  differ- 
ent levds  of  government  has  been  maintained  through 
constructive  supervision,  consultation,  and  two-way 
interpretation  of  policies  and  problems.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  a  growing  acceptance  on  a  Nati<Mi*wide  basis, 
of  standards  of  aid,  of  service,  and  of  personnel,  and 
also  in  the  acceptance  of  Federal  leadership  in  estab- 
lifiiiing  these  standards. 

This  report  has  drawn  attention  to  the  extent  to 
which  the.  character  of  the  p»^rams  and  their  evolu- 
tion have  been  influenced  by  administrative  decisions 
and  by  the  research  and  data  made  available  by  the 
d^erent  agfflicies.  Inevitably  the  public  must  dep^d 
in  large  measure  upon  its  administrators  for  guidance 
and  knowledge  concerning  both  the  character  of  the 
problem  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  measures'  at 
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any  time  adopted.  This  contribution  to  intelligent 
planning  BXtd  smmd  development  of  policy  can  be  made 
only  by  administrators  who  combine  technical  compe- 
tence with  an  imderstanding  of  and  sympathy  with  the 
major  objectives  of  public  policy. 

10.  Citizen  participation  in  policy  formation  and 
program  operaiion  should  he  eneouraged  wh&rever  thds 
is  consistent  with  sound  and  imparticd  adrrdmstration. 

Full  realization  of  the  objectives  of  public-aid  policy 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  success  with  whidi 
the  gap  that  now  exists  between  governmental  admin- 
istrators and  the  public  can  be  bridged.  All  events 
conspire  to  increase  the  rede  of  gov^imi^t  in  the  realm 
of  public  aid.  The  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
task,  the  growing  emphasis  on  preventive  and  construc- 
tive services,  the  need  for  specialized  and  highly  trained 
personnel,  and  the  necessity  for  increased  appropria- 
tions to  secure  the  desired  objectives,  all  point  to  utili- 
zation of  government  and  in  particular  of  large  units 
of  government,  as  the  only  effective  instrument  for 
implementing  many  of  the  objectives  of  public-aid 
policy.  Yet  there  is  an  unfortunate  consequence  of 
what  should  have  been  merely  an  intelligent  adoption 
by  a  d^nocratic  society  of  the  instrum^ts  available  to 
it  for  dealing  with  problems  beyond  the  control  of 
individuals  or  scattered  groups.  We  refer  to  the 
marked  tend^cy  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  to 
assume,  once  performance  of  certain  functions  has  been 
assigned  to  government  and  particularly  to  the  Federal 
Gk>vermnent,  that  the  problem  is  no  longer  one  with 
which  the  individual  citizen  need  be  concerned.  Gov- 
ernment and  its  operating  agencies  thus  ccnne  to  be 
thought  of  as  entirely  apart  from,  if  not  alien  to,  "the 
public,"  and  officials  are  regarded  as  autocratic  or  arbi- 
trary, instead  of  being  what  they  really  are--the  sw* 
vants  of  the  public.  We  believe  that  a  perpetuation  of 
this  attitude  would  be  little  short  of  disastrous. 

Enlistment  of  lay  participation  both  in  policy  form- 
ing and  in  certain  administrative  aspects  of  public-aid 
programs  offers  one  method  of  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween administrators  and  the  public  by  giving  the  citi- 
zen a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  programs  with 
which  he  is  connected.  It  brings  to  bear  upon  ad- 
ministrators the  nonofficial  viewpoint  and  fosters  the 
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adaptation  of  programs  to  existing  local  needs.  Tech- 
nical assistance  can  also  oft^  be  raidered  the  admin- 
istrator, as  when  advisory  committees  representing 
employers  and  workers  are  attached  to  employment  of- 
fices to  assist  in  local  labor  market  analyses  or  in  de* 
termining  the  technical  requirements  of  certain 
occupational  skills. 

Equally  important  is  the  effect  of  lay  participation 
in  interpreting  to  the  public  at  large  the  problems  with 
which  government  agencies  are  faced.  The  citizen 
who  can  speak  from  a  familiarity  witii  these  problems 
and  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  many  types  of 
situation  whidi  confront  (M£cials  can  enlist  public  inter- 
est and  direct  criticism  along  informed  lines,  as  well 
as  defend  the  agency  against  unjustifiable  attacks. 

Finally,  lay  participation  in  public-aid  policy  forma- 
tion and  administration  is  a  valuable  channel  through 
which  the  obligations  of  citizenship  can  be  expressed. 
We  believe  that  a  large  section  of  our  population  de- 
sires an  enhanced  civic  responsibility  and  shows  a 
readiness  to  make  a  social  contribution  where  it  can  be 
Bffective.  The  willingness  of  dtizens  to  devote  time 
and  energy  to  assisting  in  the  local  draft  board  ma- 
chinery of  Selective  Service  operations,  and  to  partici- 
pating in  civilian  defuse  activities  demonstrates  how 
great  a  response  can  be  expected  when  the  reality  and 
significance  of  the  job  to  be  done  are  made  clear.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  iJiat  the  problems  of  public  aid 
would  call  forth  the  same  kind  of  citizen  participation  if 
their  vital  signifidmee  for  the  nationid  w^iim  were 
appreciated. 
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FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS* 

We  have  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
adoption  of  certain  policies  and  the  application  of 
certain  financial  and  administrative  principles  would 
result  in  a  niore  nearly  adequate,  well-rounded,  and 
orderly  system  of  public-aid  measures.  In  sununariz- 
ing  these  proposals,  we  wish  again  to  emphasise  that, 
precisely  because  we  have  attempted  to  develop  a  well- 
coordinated  and  consi^nt  body  of  policies  and  prin- 
ciples, no  one  of  our  specific  recommendations  can  be 
considered  apart  from  the  whole  system  of  which  it  is 
an  integral  part. 

In  this  context,  and  for  the  reasons  we  have  givCTL 
in  the  preceding  pages,  we  therefore  make  the  following 
recommendations : 

L  THE    PUBLIC-AID  PROBLEM 

The  American  people  should  base  public-aid  policy 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  need  for  public  aid  will  be  both  large  and  per- 
sistent for  some  time  to  come. 

2.  The  need  for  public  aid  is  in  large  measure  caused 
by  serious  maladjustments  in  the  operation  of  our 
economy  and  by  personal  physical  or  psychological 
defects,  many  of  which  can  be  remedied, 

3.  The  social  problem  created  by  economic  insecu- 
rity is  many-sided  and  requires  for  its  solution  a  series 
of  diversified  programs. 

II.  BROAD     OBJECTIVE  OF 

PUBLIC  AID 

The  over-all  objective  of  public  aid  should  be  the 
assurance  of  access  to  minimum  security  for  all  our 
people,  wherever  tiiey  may  reside,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  social  stability  and  values  threatened  when 
people  lack  jobs  or  inocnne. 

^ThlB  is  Chapter  XIX  of  the  faU  report 
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III.   SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


The  specific  objectives  of  public-aid  policy  should 
be: 

1.  Increasing  emphasis  upon  policies  aiming  at  the 
prevention  of  economic  insecurity  through  a  fuller 
utilization  of  our  productive  resources,  including  labor, 
and  by  more  comprehensive  measures  to  improve  ihe 
health  of  our  people. 

2.  Government  provision  of  work  for  all  adults  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  work,  if  private  industry  is 
unable  to  provide  ^ployment. 

3.  Appropriate  measures  to  equip  young  persons  be- 
yond the  compulsory  school-attendance  age  for  as- 
suming the  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

4.  Assurance  of  basic  minimum  security  through 
social  insurance,  so  far  as  possible. 

5.  Establishment  of  a  comprehenave  underpinning 
general  public-assistance  system  providing  aid  on  the 
basis  of  need,  to  complete  the  framework  of  protection 
against  economic  insecurity. 

6.  Expansion  of  social  services  which  are  essential 
for  the  health,  welfare,  and  efficiency  of  the  whole 
population;  this  expansion  should  be  as  wide  Mid  as 
rapid  as  possible. 

IV.   FINANCE    AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  following  financial  and  administrative  principles 
should  be  consistently  applied  in  all  public-aid  pro- 
grams : 

1.  The  financing  of  public  aid  should  be  provided 
for  as  a  normal  and  continuing  function  of  govenun^at 
in  a  revised  and  reorganized  fiscal  system. 

2.  Public-aid  financing,  even  if  treated  on  a  com- 
partmentalized basis,  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
broader  economic  and  monetary  policies  of  government. 

3.  Reliance  on  consumption  and  earmarked  taxes 
^ould  in  general  be  avoided. 

4.  A  distribution  of  financial  responsibility  for  total 
public-aid  costs  b^ween  the  various  units  of  govern- 
ment is  advisable  and  should  reflect  differences  in  need 
and  in  economic  and  fiscal  capacity. 

5.  The  objectives  of  the  various  special  programs 
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should  be  clearly  stated  and  distinguishable,  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  each  should  be  those,  and  only  those, 
for  whom  the  specific  program  is  appropriate. 

6.  Although  Federal- State  cooperation  is  preferable 
as  a  general  principle,  the  allocation  of  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  various  diversified  programs  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  should  be 
d^rmined  by  reference  to : 

A.  The  capacity  of  the  different  governmental  units 
for  the  exercise  of  specific  financial,  policy-forming, 
technical,  and  routine  administrative  functions;  and 

B.  The  national  importance  attached  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  given  program. 

7.  In  jointly  administered  programs  special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  defining  as  logically  and  clearly 
as  possible  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  partici- 
pa^g  governments  and  to  developing  techniques  for 
cooperative  action. 

&  The  advantages  of  administrative  decentraliza- 
tion should  be  explored  to  the  full,  especially  through 
a  more  constructive  development  of  the  regional  basis 
of  oi^anization.  • 

9.  The  personnel  administering  public-aid  programs 
should  be  fully  qualified  by  training  and  experience 
for  the  performance  of  tasks  whidi  call  for  a  high 
degree  of  skill  and  professional  competence. 

10.  Citizen  participation  in  policy  formation  and 
program  operation  should  be  encouraged  wherever  this 
is  consistent  with  sound  and  impartial  administration. 

V.    SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS 

The  existing  programs  should  be  modified  m  the  li^t 
of  these  policies  and  principles  in  the  folio  whig  ways : 

1.  Federal  Work  Programs 

A.  To  carry  out  the  principle  that  work  should  be 
provided  for  all  adults  willing  and  able  to  work,  a 
Federal  work  agency  charged  with  responsibility  for 
developing  and  operating  work  programs  should  be 
established  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  organization 
sdiould  operate  with  a  high  degree  of  flexibility. 

In  developing  appropriate  projects,  the  organization 
should  work  in  close  contact  with  the  Public  Works 
I^ngramming  Divisioii  of  the  IfationAl  Resources 
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Planning  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  appropriate  technical 
agencies,  and  with  State  and  local  public-works  and 
welfare  administrations.  State  and  local  governments 
should  be  encouraged  to  intensify  the  efforts  now  made 
to  develop  long-range  public-works  planning  with  a 
view  to  maximizing  the  amount  of  work  given  during 
periods  of  economic  depresfflon.  It  is  recf^ized  that 
the  types  and  volume  of  public  works  which  will  lend 
•themselves  to  such  programming  will  change  from  time 
to  time.  Increasing  attention  should,  however,  be 
paid  to  planning  for  nonconstruction  work  and  service 
activities. 

B.  The  character  of  the  work  performed  should  be 
adapted  to  the  developing  needs  of  the  Nation  and  of 
eommunities  for  both  coj^ftructicm  and  nonconstarudion 
work,  including  social  services.  It  should  also  reflect 
the  occupational  charapteristics  and  geographical  dis- 
tributions of  the  ui^mployed  and  the  probable  future 
needs  of  the  economy  for  workers  with  specific  skills 
and  occupational  experience.  Necessarily  tihe  programs 
must  be  flexible  and  highly  diversified. 

G.  The  standards  of  performance  demanded  of  proj- 
ect workers  should  be  those  normally  required  in  private 
industry  and  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

D,  Kates  of  remuneration,  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  hours  of  work  shcnild  parallel  as  closely  as 
possiiale  those  prevailing  in  private  employment. 
Where,  however,  the  work  projects  are  primarily  used 
as  an  instrument  for  training  or  retraining,  suitable 
training  grants  should  be  paid  in  lieu  of  wages. 

E,  Eligibility  for  employment  on  work  programs 
should  be  restricted  to  persons  normally  dependoit 
upon  full-time  employment  and  those  who  are  not 
entitled  to  receive  unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
or  whose  imemployment  is  likely  to  persist  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  Persons  undergoing  short  spells 
of  unemployment  and  partially  un^ployed  workers 
should  not  normally  be  assigned  to  work-project  em- 
ployment. Special  work  projects,  limited  in  duration, 
should  be  deviised  for  f  arm^  and  agricultural  workers 
during  slack  seasons. 

F,  Eligibility  for  employment  should  be  determined 
by  relative  employability  and  need  for  work.  Access 
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to  the  program  should  not  be  dependent  upon  under- 
going an  investigation  of  econ<»nic  need.  Adequate 
appropriations  for  a  work  program  and  a  general 
public-asfflstance  system  irould  make  such  a  test 

unnecessary. 

G,  All  persons  seeking  work  should  be  required  to 
register  at  public  employment  offices  and  access  to  the 
work  program  should  be  through  the  employment  office. 

H.  Major  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  work 
programs  should  remain  with  the  Federal  Government, 
although  every  effort  should  be  made  further  to  develop 
cooperative  relationships  with  the  States  and  localities. 

/.  Major  financial  responsibility  should  be  carried 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  sponsored  programs 
the  share  whidi  sponsors  are  required  to  contribute 
should  reflect  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the  sponsor. 

2.  Programs  for  Youth 

A.  Federal  finandal  ud  as  needed,  to  assure  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  young  people  above  the  age 
of  compulsory  school  attendance  who  desire  and  can 
ben^t  by  continued  schooling,  should  take  the  form  of 
educational  grants.  These  grants  should  be  distributed 
by  the  educational  authorities  and,  in  determining  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  :&unilies  under  public-aid  pro- 
grams, no  part  of  the  payments  made  to  enable  youth 
to  continue  sdiooling  should  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  family. 

B.  The  curricula  of  the  schools  should  be  revised  so 
as  to  provide  that  all  young  people  obtain  meaningful 
unpaid  work  experience  in  the  school  or  in  community 
service  during  the  period  of  school  attendance. 

G.  Apprenticeship  should  be  recognized  as  an  appro- 
priate channel  for  the  occupational  adjustment  of 
youth. 

D.  Toung  people  who  «re  not  in  full-time  attendance 

at  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  learning  or  who  are 
not  in  private  employm^t  should  be  provided  with  pro- 
ductive work  for  a  wage.  The  character  of  work  and 
the  wages  paid  should  reflect  the  inexperience  of  the 
young  workers.  Both  resident  and  nonresident  types 
of  programs  are  desirable.  Special  stress  should  be 
placed  upon  the  educational  aspects  of  the  work  and 
upon  the  inculcatioii  of  work  habits  and  disciplines  and 
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familiarity  with  the  use  of  a  variety  of  tools.  The 
hours  of  work  and  related  training  should  be  the 
equivalent  of  full-time  work.  Close  relations  should 
be  maintained  between  the  educational  authorities  re- 
sponsible for  related  training  and  the  administrators 
of  the  youth  work  pi'ograms. 

E.  AU  young  people  seeking  public  work  should  be 
required  to  register  at  public  employment  offices,  and 
they  should  be  referred  to  the  various  special  programs 
by  this  service.  Access  to  the  youth  work  programs 
should  not  be  limited  to  young  people  in  economic  need. 

F.  Eligibility  for  the  youth  work  programs  should  be 
ordinarily  restricted  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that,  because  of  the  absence  of  pub- 
lic provisions,  they  have  not  had  access  to  special  youth 
programs  or  have  not  had  adequate  work  experience 
through  private  employment  prior  to  reaching  this  age. 

G.  Facilities  for  counseling  and  guidance  should  be 
made  available  to  all  young  people  and  their  parents. 
The  actual  counseling  should  be  performed  by  the 
schools  and  the  public  employment  service.  The  em- 
ployment service,  through  a  special  youtii-servioe  unit, 
should  act  as  the  local  coordinating  body. 

H.  All  youth  programs  should  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  health  of  youth,  and  financial 
provision  should  be  made  accordingly. 

/.  The  youth  wcMrk  programs  should  be  financed  and 
administered  on  a  national  basis,  iand  the  present  CKX3 
and  NYA  out-of -school  work  programs  should  be  com- 
bined in  a  unified  admini^ation.  Local  sponsordiip 
of  work  projects  should  be  encouraged  so  long  as  this 
is  consistent  with  the  development  of  work  projects 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  youth. 

3.  Work  Programs  for  the  Handicapped 

Further  study  should  be  given  to  the  development 
of  therapeutic  work  programs  fcnr  those  with  special 

physical  and  mental  handicaps  and  disabilities. 

4.  The  Social  Insurances 
A.  DisalMlity  Immnmce 

The  existing  protection  against  economic  insecurity 
through  social-insurance  measures  should  be  expanded 

by  the  development  of  a  system  of  social  insurance  to 
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provide  at  least  partial  compensation  for  loss  of  income 
attributable  to  permanent  or  temporary  disability. 

B.  Unanploynemt  C(MiipcnHiti0B 

The  unemployment  compensation  system  should  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  in  the  following  ways : 

(a)  Coverage  should  be  extended  to  embrace  seamen 
and  employees  of  nonprofit  corporations  and  of  firms 
employing  one  worker  or  more.  The  inclusion  of 
workers  in  domestic,  agricultural,  and  other  low-paid 
employments  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
patterns  of  employment,  the  character  and  amount  of 
their  earnings,  and  the  feasibility  of  devising  a  benefit 
formula  which  will  yield  them  significant  payments. 
Consideration  might  be  given  to  the  desirability  of 
developing  a  s^mrate  syston  with  its  own  eligibility, 
benefit,  and  contribution  provisions  for  agricultural 
workers. 

(b)  The  duration  of  benefits  should  be  extended  to 
26  weeks  and  should  be  uniform  for  all  eligible 
workers. 

(c)  The  benefit  formulas  should  be  reconsidered  with 

a  view  to  assuring  benefits  which  will  enable  the  vast 
majority  of  recipients  to  maintain  themselves  for  a 
period  up  to  26  weeks  without  recourse  to  supplemen- 
tary payments  under  other  forms  of  public  aid.  The 
paym^t  of  dependents'  allowances  would  be  a  first 
step  in  this  direction. 

{d)  Eligibility  rules  should  be  revised  so  as  to  admit 
to  insurance  benefits  only  workers  whose  past  earnings 
and  employment  records  offer  a  presumption  that  they 
will  draw  significant  benefits  from  the  system  and  yet 
not  such  amounts  as  to  induce  them  to  prefer  benefit 
status  to  self-support.  The  adoption  of  duration  of 
past  employment  in  place  of  previous  earnings  as  a 
criterion  of  eligibility  should  be  explored. 

(e)  Experience  rating  should  be  abandoned.  If  ex- 
perience rating  is  retained,  minimum  Federal  standards 
relating  to  eligibility,  duration,  and  amount  of  benefit 
are  essential. 

(/)  The  present  Federal-State  system  should  be 
replaced  by  a  wholly  Federal  administrative  organ- 
ization. 

{g)  There  should  be  a  single  national  unemployment 


compensation  fund,  part  of  which  should  be  drawn 
from  general  tax  sources.  If,  however,  the  system  is 
not  placed  upon  a  national  basis,  a  reinsurance  system 
accompanied  by  Federal  standards  relating  to  eligi- 
bility, duration,  and  amount  ot  benefit  should  be 
developed. 

C  QUA- Age  and  ^rvivoro  Iwrarance 

The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  should 
be  strengthened  and  miade  more  widely  available  by  the 
following  changes : 

(a)  Coverage  should  be  extended  to  employees  of 
nonprofit  corporations.  Additional  groups  of  em- 
ployees should  be  covered  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  they  will  receive  adequate  or 
significant  benefits  from  the  system. 

(6)  Continuing  study  should  be  given  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  revising  the  benefit  formulas  and  the  mini- 
mum-earnings eligibility  requirement,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  possible  for  the  vast  majority  of  covered 
workers  to  qualify  for  benefits  and  to  enabling  the 
system  to  offer  si^ificant  monthly  benefits  to  a  lai^r 
proportion  of  the  low-paid  and  irregularly  employed 
workers.  Periods  of  involuntary  unemployment,  sick- 
ness, and  military  service  should  not  impair  eligibility 
for  and  amount  of  benefits. 

{c)  The  general  principle  of  a  governmental  con- 
tribution to  the  costs  of  the  program  siiould  be  spe- 
cifically embodied  in  legislation. 

5,  General  Public  Assistance 

A.  In  addition  to  adequate  work  and  social-insur- 
ance programs,  there  should  be  a  comprehensive  gen- 
eral public-assistance  program. 

B.  There  should  be  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  for  gen- 
eral public  assistance,  which  should  be  available  on 
a  bads  reflecting  differences  in  need  and  economic  and 
fiscal  capacity  as  between  the  States.  The  States 
should  be  required  to  distribute  Federal  and  State 
monies  within  their  political  subdivisions  on  a  similar 
variable  basis.  The  c«sts  of  public  assistance  granted 
to  persons  with  less  than  one  year's  residence  in  a 
State  should  be  a  wholly  Federal  charge. 

C.  The  system  should  be  administered  through  a 
single  State  agency  responsible  for  the  administration 
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or  supervision  of  the  plan.  The  Federal  administra- 
tive agency  should  be  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Where  a  State  refuses  to  comply  with  the  Federal  re- 
quirements in  accordance  with  the  Federal  law  or  re- 
frains from  participation  in  the  program,  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  the  power  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram within  that  State  with  Federal  personnel  until 
the  State  demonstrates  its  ability  and  willingness  to 
reassume  its  responsibilities,  provided : 

(a)  That  a  public  hearing  should  be  called  at  which 
the  Federal  Gk)vemment  should  show  why  this  step  is 
believed  to  be  necessary  and  at  which  the  State  gov- 
ernment should  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  the 

allegations;  and 

(6)  That  the  hearing  should  take  place  witbin  the 

State  concerned. 

D.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  laid  down  for  the 
special  types  of  public  assistance  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  relating  to  availability  of  aid  thioughout 
the  State,  selection  of  staff  on  a  merit  basis,  the  assur- 
ance of  appeal  rights,  and  the  rendering  of  reports  to 
the  Social  Security  Board,  the  States'  plans  for  general 
public  assistance  should  provide : 

(a)  That  public  assistance  may  not  be  denied  any 
person  by  reason  of  race,  sex,  marital  or  emplojrm^t 
status,  or  failure  to  have  resided  within  the  State  for 
more  than  one  year. 

(6)  That  public  assistance  ^ould  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  general  standards  adopted  under 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
relating  to  adequacy  of  aid  and  methods  of  paymait 

(c)  That  the  same  standards  regarding  eligibility 
(other  than  residence)  and  assistance  given  shall  be 
applied  to  persons  with  less  than  one  year's  residence 
as  to  the  remainder  of  public-assistance  recipients. 

6.  Special  Types  of  Public  Assistance 
A,  Public  assistance  now  provided  for  special  groups 

such  as  the  needy  aged  and  blind  and  dependent  children 
should  be  continued  with  such  modifications  of  existing 
provisions  as  are  necessary  to  develop  a  more  fully 
coordinated  program.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  extending  the  categories  to  embrace  all  groups  whose 
need  for  socially  provided  income  is  likely  to  be  rda- 
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tively  permanent  or  of  long  and  predictable  duration. 

B.  The  present  equal-matching  Federal  grant  should 
be  replaced  by  a  grant  in  which  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  contribution  would  take  into  account  dif- 
ferences between  the  States  in  need  and  in  economic  and 
fiscal  capacity. 

G.  The  States'  plans  should  provide  for  a  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  and  State  monies  within  their  political 
subdivisions  in  accordance  with  relative  need  and  fiscal 
capacity. 

D.  The  Federal  act  providing  aid  to  dependent 

children  should  provide  specifically  for  payments  to 
mothers.  Grants  under  the  aid-to-dependent-childien 
program  should  be  comparable  in  adequacy  with  those 
for  the  aged  and  the  blind. 

7.  Public  Social  Services 

A.  Public  social  services  essential  to  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  of  the  population  should  be  avail- 
able throughout  the  country,  especially  in  areas  which 
are  disadvantaged  in  respect  to  income  and  taxable 
wealth.  In  most  comnumities,  marked  expansion  of 
present  services  will  be  required  in  order  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  The  planning  and  administration  of 
public  social  services  should  be  lodged  in  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  government  and  responsibility  for 
fcheir  development  should  be  shared  by  local.  State,  and 
Federal  authorities.  The  administration  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  qualified  fuU-time  personnel  selected  on 
ttie  basis  of  merit. 

B.  It  is  essential  that  pubhc  provision  be  made  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  oar  people  for  more  adequate 
medical  care.  Toward  this  end  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  stimulate,  assist,  or  undertake  constructive 
action  to  provide  such  care  for  the  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple whose  need  cannot  be  fully  met  from  their  own 
resources.  Such  a  program  should  include  adequate 
provision  for  promoting  the  health  of  mothers  and 
children. 

C.  State  and  local  child-welfare  services  fw  the  pre- 
vention of  child  neglect  and  delinquency  and  for  pro- 
moting adequate  care  of  children  requiring  special 
attention  should  be  expanded  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government  so  as  to  be  everywhere 
available. 


D.  Free  school  lunches  should  be  prQvided  for  all 
school  children. 

E.  The  bulk  distribution  of  surplus  commodities 
should  be  replaced  by  the  stamp  plan,  and  greater 
efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  availability  of 
C((»nmodities  from  ocmcealing  the  inadequacies  of  grai- 
eral  public  assistance  or  from  leading  to  a  reversion  to  . 
payment  in  kind.  Surplus  commodities  should  be 
available  to  the  entire  low-income  population  and  not 
merely  to  public-aid  recipients. 

8.  General  Administrative  Arrangements 

A,  The  merit  system  should  be  extended  upward, 

downward,  and  outward  for  all  personnel  in  the  field 
of  public  aid.  Opportunity  for  employment  on  these 
progi»,ms  should  not  be  restricted  on  the  basis  of  resi- 
dence in  a  particular  State  or  locality.  Greater  use 
shmtld  be  made  of  inservioe  training  and  staff- 
development  programs.  Interchange  of  staff  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  shquld  be 
encouraged. 

B.  Appropriations  for  administrative  costs,  which 
directly  condition  the  size  and  quality  of  staffs,  should 
not  take  tiie  form  of  a  uniform  percentage  of  the 
costs  of  any  program  but  should  be  variable,  depending 
on  the  character  of  the  job  to  be  done. 

G.  In  every  community  there  should  be  a  central 
information  office  responsible  for  informing  applicants 
of  the  availability  of  community  resources,  both  public 
and  private,  and  putting  them  in  touch  with  the  admin- 
istrators of  measures  appropriate  to  their  needs. 

D.  The  administration  of  all  public-assistance  pro- 
grams operating  within  a  locality  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  a  single  agency,  which  should  be  the 
channel  of  access  to  all  programs  where  eligibility  is 
based  upon  need. 

E.  Access  to  all  pn^rams  offering  employment  or 
training  should  be  through  public  employment  offices. 
The  federalization  of  the  employment  service  should 
be  ccmtinued  as  a  permanent  policy.  The  work  of  the 
employment  service  in  developing  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  labor  market,  mechanisms  for  interstate 
exchange  of  labor,  vocational  guidance,  and  counseling, 
as  well  as  its  activities  in  the  administration  of  unem- 
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ployment  compensation,  should  be  furtlier  developed. 
The  activities  of  the  public  employment  service  along 
tibese  lines  in  the  defense  period  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  permanent  program  of  the  agency.  The  em- 
ployment service  should  be  empowered  to  make  advances 
to  workers  for  the  purchase  of  tools  and  the  payment 
,  of  fares,  to  give  financial  assistance  to  those  incurring 
heavy  costs  due  to  geoigraphical  transference,  and  to 
pay  training  allowances  to  workers  undergoing  ap- 
proved training  courses. 

F.  The  Federal  Security  Agency  should  be  given  the 
stat^is  of  an  executive  department,  and  the  Administra- 
tor should  be  given  the  status  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabins  The  agen^  ^ould  be  vested  with  primary 
and  continuing  responsibility  for  promoting  and  safe- 
guarding the  general  welfare,  health,  and  education 
of  the  people.  Continuing  study  should  be  given  to 
the  basis  of  organization  of  the  agency  and  to  its 
i^lationship  to  other  agencies  administering  related 
public-aid  programs. 

There  should  be  established  a  permanent  national 
advisory  body  charged  with  the  function  of  studying 
and  advising  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
country  on  the  over-all  operation  of  public-aid  policies 
and  programs. 

H.  Similar  advisory  bodies,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  public  and  private  agencies  and  of  the  public, 
should  be  established  at  the  State  level,  charged  with 
the  function  of  investigating  State  and  local  needs  for 
public  aid  in  relation  to  existing  community  resources, 
both  public  and  private. 

/.  Greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  administrators  and  the  public  by  increased 
efforts  on  the  part  of  public  agencies  to  inform  tiie 
public  of  the  purposes,  achievements,  and  limitations 
of  public-aid  programs;  by  citizen  participation  in 
policy-making  and  in  appropriate  phases  of  administra- 
tion; and  by  more  effective  use  of  the  co-operation  of 
private  welfare  agencies  which  have  a  necessary  part 
to  play  in  this  ailarged  conception  of  public  welfare 
service. 

J.  All  public-aid  prc^ams  involving  Federal  par- 
ticipation should  include  Puerto  Rico  and  the  island 
possessions,  except  where  constitutional  provisions 
fori)id. 
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